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SUMMER MORNING AT SPRUCE POND 

Ramon L. Scaoelli was drwing to Stowe one morning when he decided to pose 
his wife, joan, in this photograph. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scaoelli Iwe in Annandale, Virginia, across the Potomac River 
from Washington , D.C. He plays viola in the National Symphony Orchestra 
and often can be seen on the concert stage at the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. joan is also a musician and sings as a member of the Chorał 
Arts Society of Washington. 

"I have a 24" x 28" study of this photo in my recreation room at my home ," 
he writes, ",and after a hard day's work, and fighting traffic in and out of the 
city of Washington , this picture gives me a serene sense of peace and solitude 
and serues as a tonie that quiets tired nerues." 

Headds: "As a musician, I have traoeled the world over, but Vermont has to 
be our most special place. It is our hope that we will visit Vermont again in the 
very near futurę." 
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For Parents and Children 

Family Camping at Lowell Lakę 

Is Time to Share 


By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographs by Michael McDermott 



I owell Lakę is a blue speck, hardly 
-/ noticeable on Vermont's official road 
map, and not easier to find if you are driv- 
ing the hilly, winding dirt road that leads 
to it. But in the minds of campers who 
have vacationed there over the past 33 
years Lowell Lakę is indelibly printed. To 
them it is a refuge, a haven of constancy 
in a world of frenetic action. Located east 
of Londonderry, it is serene and peaceful, 
a family camp by a wooded pond where 
you can renew your energy and your 
spirit. 

Consisting of eleven cabins, a recre- 
ational hall and other buildings, Lowell 
Lakę Camps is a sanctuary for families 
each summer. Most stay for two weeks 
and include two or morę children. Many 
of the parents came for the first time as 
youngsters. They return again, even as 
grandparents, to refresh pleasant mem- 
ories and find the magie that captivated 
them as youngsters. 

Loyalty to the camp springs partly from 
its beautiful setting: the shoreline is gen- 
tle and Mt. Glebe looms in the distance. 
Spiraling pines and firs play with the 
wind and nurture deep shade, and 
wildlife provides antics to enliven the 
days and nights of the campers. The 
scene is rustic and isolated, an ideał re- 
treat for surveying the emotional land- 
scape of your life. 

But Lowell Lakę Camps is morę than a 
place. It is the personification of Preston 
and Joan White, who have run the camp 
with loving hands for morę than three 
decades, making all campers feel they are 
part of a large family, and in their special 
way teaching parents and children what 
being a family is all about. 

Most of us have been lucky enough in 
our lives to meet people who possess the 
rare gift of giving unselfishly of them- 
selves, which is really the gift of teaching 
others, by example, to do the same. It is 


this quality that people mention most 
about the Whites. By subtle intention the 
Whites encourage campers at Lowell 
Lakę to invigorate their sense of awe for 
the wonders of life. 

"Everywhere in camp there is evidence 
of a deep love and respect for all things 
living, from the smallest plant to the tall- 
est tree, from the youngest child to the 
oldest senior Citizen. This is the gift of the 
Whites' hospitality," says Rosemary 
Mensching, a Long Island, N.Y. camper. 

It is no smali accomplishment to bring 
peace to others, or to help them find it 
themselves, and this is why Lowell Lakę 
and the Whites are regarded affection- 
ately by the hundreds of families that 
have camped there. 


Preston White is a retired biology 
teacher from Brattleboro Union High 
School. He is seventy years old but ap- 
pears to have escaped at least a decade 
along the way, and his white hair and 
ruddy face do not reflect the rigors of a 
lifetime of teaching and running camps. 

Joan White still teaches musie in the 
Brattleboro schools and shares both 
Preston's love of people and teaching. 
Those interests are closely intertwined 
with what goes on at Lowell Lakę. "We 
thoroughly enjoy our families," Joan 
White is fond of saying. She doesn't refer 
to them as guests, or renters, or campers, 
but as "our families." The distinction is 
important: Whether you are single or di- 
vorced, have no family or a big one, the 
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Opposite page: Scjuare dancing is a regular 
feature on Tuesday nights. Daytime fun varies 
from boating and fishing to letting smali fry 
entertain themseloes. Above, right: Preston 
White joins a reunion of the Rollinsons from 
Shelton, Ct., and their daughter and herfamily, 
the Sidebottoms, from Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Whites draw you into what one long-time 
camper calls the "extended family at 
Lowell Lakę." Another says of the Whites, 
"it takes special people to open hearts 
and doors to this kind of experience." 

Gloria Lukas has been coming to Low¬ 
ell Lakę for 25 consecutive years. From a 
deep well of evocative memories she can 
recall many pleasurable moments. She 
talks about Bill Cartwright, a Long Island 
camper in his seventies who would dress 
in fuli Scottish regalia and entertain 
guests with his bagpipes. She can tell 
stories about the raccoons and chip- 
munks and the black duck that became so 
tamę it nibbled food from campers. She 
remembers cool damp mornings, the 
smell of pines, and the aroma of wood 


smoke, coffee and bacon and eggs cook- 
ing. 

Gloria Lukas is blind, but she has one 
of the clearest visions of what the White's 
family camp is all about. For the campers, 
she says, it is "an idea that became a love 
affair." Stanley Cohen, a camper from 
Silver Springs, Md., explains: "Lowell 
Lakę is a place where people realize what 
our world could be if the spirit of Lowell 
Lakę were extended to the many places 
from which we had come and to which 
we would be returning." 

Preston White had little inkling of the 
impact he would have on people's lives 
when he began searching for a secluded, 
wilderness site for a camp back in the 
1930s. At the time he was teaching in 
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New York and running a camp in New 
Jersey. He had always liked working with 
kids and besides, he says with a chuckle, 
"Ever sińce I was 12 years old I've been in 
camp." But the New Jersey camp had 
limited resources and he longed to find 
something that was morę rugged and re- 
mote, and had a larger lakę. 

White searched on and off until 1937, 
when he took a long trip north to look at 
potential camp sites. After visiting the 
Adirondacks in New York, the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, and even 
the Laurentians in Canada, he was 
brought by a real estate agent on a rainy 
Labor Day morning to Lowell Lakę. As he 
stood under the eaves of a smali boat- 
house and surveyed the mist rising from 
the waters he knew he had found what 
he was looking for. "It grabbed me," he 
says simply. 

Later that fali, White purchased 400 
acres around Lowell Lakę with his 
brother-in-law, Joseph Gardner. Their 
plan called for Gardner to run Lowell 
Lakę Lodge, a popular resort at one end 
of the 100-acre lakę, while White would 
run a camp for youngsters elsewhere 
along the shoreline. 

For three years, while he continued to 
run his camp in New Jersey, Preston 
White dreamed of — and worked at — his 
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Left: the Lodge at Lowell Lakę is 
the center for indoor actiuities; 
below: Preston W hi te rings the 
dinner heli that summons campers to 
their evening meal. 



futurę camp on Lowell Lakę. Timber for 
the massive log lodge that is the focal 
point of the camp was cut on the property 
using two-person crosscut saws. An adz 
was used to flatten the logs to fit in place. 
White pitched in to help local work crews 
with the construction whenever he could, 
and even guests at Lowell Lakę Lodge 
helped to elear the land. 

By the spring of 1940, the log building 
was completed, together with a shower 
house and smaller cabins ready to receive 
the first youngsters. 

For a while White ran both camps 
simultaneously. But by 1945 he and Joan 
had two young children. He had also be- 
come a master at Blair Academy in New 
Jersey, and the Whites were feeling the 
pressures of living on campus in what 
they cali a "goldfish bowl." They wanted 
morę time with their children, and from 
this idea the concept of a family camp de- 
veloped. 

They envisioned a camp where chil¬ 
dren and parents could spend time with 
each other, sharing experiences in an 
idyllic setting. Preston added some 
facilities, changed his cabins to suit 
adults, and in 1949 Lowell Lakę became a 
family camp. Its purpose has remained 


unchanged sińce then. "The main thing 
here is to be able to do things as a family 
when mom and dad aren't busy," says 
Joan White. 

Elaine Geehan, who first visited Lowell 
Lakę with her parents 27 years ago and 
now comes with her husband and three 
children each summer from Tenafly, N.J., 
describes the camp as a "community 
whose aim is to perpetuate those values 
which fortify family life." 

Susan Freeman of Maplewood, N.J. 
calls Lowell Lakę "a refuge in the best 
sense of the word. It's a place beautiful, 
natural, remote, where a family can reac- 
quaint after a year of telephones and 
television, and widely divergent sche- 
dules have pulled its members in differ- 
ent directions." 

As camps go, Lowell Lakę is loosely 
structured. There are no whistles or 
posted schedules, no communal dining 
rooms. Daily activities are decided by in- 
dividual families, and most nights 
campers cook their own meals in their 
cabins. The pace is relaxed although there 
is plenty to do. People swim, fish, and go 
boating, play tennis and badminton, or 
explore the nearby bog or the lake's five 
islands. There are also the tranquil 
























































moments that comprise good vacations: 
chats over coffee or tea, reading books, 
walks in the woods. 

"Our sole accomplishment for one 
two-week vacation was to watch a loon, 
learn the loon's cali and carve a smali loon 
in soapstone," marvels New Yorker Bill 
Arnold, somewhat tongue-in-cheek. Ar¬ 
nold adds that the relaxation his family 
and other families enjoy is relief from the 
stress and worries of hectic everyday life. 

"The time we all spend here each 
summer carries us through the rest of the 
year," agrees Rick Rollinson, a camper 
from Shelton, Conn. 

Especially in the evenings the gentle 
ways of the Whites bring people into the 
fold. A Sunday night campfire welcomes 
newcomers, who usually arrive on Satur- 
day. There is a watermelon to share and 
introductions all around. 

"I claim we've never been rained out," 
says Preston — quite an accomplishment 
sińce morę than 400 campfires have 
flickered into embers during the past 33 
years. "Of course, sometimes, we change 
the night of the campfire," he adds with a 
wry grin. 

Each evening a different activity oc- 
curs. Monday is for volleyball, Tuesday 
for square dancing, Wednesday for 
softball. Ann and Ken Ranson, who come 
all the way from Nepean, Ontario warmly 


recall "bali games where no one struck 
out, square dances where no one sat 
out." Thursday, many campers go to the 
nearby Weston Playhouse for summer 
theatre, with babysitting generously 
provided by other campers. Friday night 
there's a potluck supper where Preston, 
and any volunteers, tell ghost stories. 

"The Whites preside over all this as 
tactful hosts, friendly yet not overwhelm- 
ing," says Susan Freeman. 

The Tuesday square dance is consid- 
ered the highlight of the week. Families 
dress up and gather in the main lodge. 
There is an inescapable warmth inside, 
with a wood stove for chilly nights, the 
hanging wagon-wheel lamps and the 
ponderous moosehead eyeing watchfully 
the activity below. Fathers dance with 
daughters, oldsters dance with grand- 
children, and the shy ones find it hard to 
sit out when the caller begins another 
dance. 

The walls of the lodge, decorated with 
memorabilia campers have contributed 
through the years, stand as testament to 
the high regard in which Lowell Lakę is 
held. Many campers have written 


Lowell Lakę is one of the highest bodies 
of water in Vermont. Petunias on the 
shoreline are transplanted each June from 
the White's basement in Brattleboro. 


eloquently about their time here, or have 
composed poems about their experi- 
ences. As a teenager, Pamela Kay, a Col- 
chester, Vt. resident, penned a poem on 
birch bark about her love for Lowell Lakę. 
Nineteen years later she still eagerly looks 
forward to her visit each year. "You can 
take a housekeeping cottage anywhere 
and maybe by the end of the week you 
might know some people next door," she 
says. "But here is a sense of community." 

Much of what makes Lowell Lakę spe- 
cial is the initiative of campers who get 
caught up in the spirit of the place. If rain 
cancels an event campers organize an al- 
ternative. Older kids think up games for 
their younger brethren. There are lollipop 
hunts and sack races, and picnics or- 
ganized to the islands. Lacking rigid 
schedules, spontaneity and imagination 
seem to flower. 

For those from urban areas there is 
much to learn — how to fish, the names 
of trees and plants, birds and animals, 
and simply hearing the quavering sound 
of a loon for the first time. "I think the 
camp is quite educational without a par- 
ticular emphasis on education," reflects 
Preston. 

The diversity of campers, ranging from 
professionals to police officers, clerics and 
postmen, means interesting hobbies and 
talents abound. Families often care for 
each others' children, and the entire 
camp seems to reserve a special generos- 
ity for handicapped campers. "We have 
lots of people with lots to share," Joan 
White says proudly. 

Through the years campers have 
shared misfortune and sadness as well as 
pleasant times. The Whites' oldest son 
was killed in a tragic hiking accident 
when he was 13. A 16-year-old camper 
with a brain tumor spent her last summer 
at Lowell Lakę. But it is the essence of 
Lowell Lakę that campers respond 
willingly to the needs of others, and find 
they are the richer for it. 

In the same fashion, Preston and Joan 
White have found their lives enriched by 
the return of families year after year. The 
Whites work hard to run the camp: main- 
tenance to do before camp opens in June 
and closes in September, the sprucing 
up, the day-to-day operations, and the 
flowers carefully grown in their basement 
each winter so the shoreline will be bril- 
liant with color each June. But it is clearly 
a labor of love, gladly given. As Preston 
says with a smile: "If I had it to do over 
again, I'd do exactly the same thing."c Gn 
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Vermont Life thatiks Gloria Lukas for 
her help with this article. 













Don't Knock the Nocturnes, 

Vermont Is Proud Of Its 

Musie Camps 

Written and photographed by George Bellerose 


L isten very carefully sonie quiet summer day and 
j perhaps you will catch the sounds of musie being 
mastered by students at one of Vermont’s musie camps. 
The notes may be played haltingly, and repeated often 
duritig practice sessions, but diligence is ultimately 
rewarding for musicians and their listeners. These camps 
vary among themselues as much as Schubert and 


Schoenberg differ as composers. The campers rangę from 
grade school beginners, still learnitig their scales, to 
serious high school students, potential professionals, and 
even afew retirees, with stiffbutwilling fingers. From all 
over the nation they come —and from abroad, too —for a 
few weeks of intensiue practice and study. Vermont 
welcomes them. 



Kinhauen, a musie camp in Weston, is fond of its "uiolinoane" (above). Point Counter Point (betów) is at Lakę Dunmore. 
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Point Counter Point is the most summerish 
of Vermont's summer musie camps. Canvas 
tents and bunkhouses are shaded by arching 
pines; with Lakę Dunmore only a few steps 
away it is understandable why wet bathing 
suits dry on the clotheslines. One of the 
practice rooms (opposite page, upper right) 
was formerly a tool shed. Now in its 19th 
year. Point Counter Point is directed by 
Emory and Diana Fanning. He is chairman 
of the Musie Department at Middlebury Col¬ 
lege; she is a pianist who has performed as a 
soloist with the Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. The Fannings feature chamber 
musie — and lots of it. As Emory puts it, 
"Back at home the youngsters are involved 
with school bands and orchestras and sel- 
dom have the chance to perform the exacting 
yet rewarding chamber classics." Do the 
kids like it? The parents of an aspiring flutist 
named Stephanie, an 11-year-old from Min- 
neapolis, told the Fannings, "Her letters 
home were absolutely joyous." That lays to 
rest the familiar jokes about the homesick 
and complaining letters that kids write home 
from summer camps. Smali and family-like. 
Point Counter Point tries to avoid the fierce 
competition that often develops among 
musie students. This camp is known as 
much for its feeling of closeness as for its 
high musical standards. 


Summer Sonatina in Old Bennington is aptly termed "The Giant 
Musie Box" because this spacious house of 35 rooms, at 5 
Catamount Lane, has 20 pianos inside. Reinhoud and Rosamond 
van der Linde — known to campers and townspeople as "Rein" 
and "Rowi" — also accommodate 30 boarders in their home. In 
age the campers vary from 7 to 18 and they study keyboard musie 
from two to six weeks. Since 1970 the van der Lindes have at- 
tracted students from 20 States and several foreign nations. Each 
student receives three to five private lessons weekly, and on 
Thursday nights and Sunday afternoons the public is invited to 
concerts on the lawn. Says one concert-goer: "Expect everything 
from one-finger melodies to very polished renditions of Mozart." 



































The Green Mountain Summer Musie School is con- 
ducted by the Vermont Symphony Orchestra on the 
campus of Green Mountain College in Poultney. Not 
surprisingly, the enrollment — set at 70 for this sum¬ 
mer — allows these campers to constitute their own 
symphony orchestra. Seating in the orchestra is rotated 
so each student can have the experience of playing 
"first chain" Under the direction of Neil Boyer (shown 
above giving an oboe lesson), the faculty of 21 expert 
musicians also provides individualized teaching. Stu- 
dents live in a college dormitory and utilize audio 
equipment as well as other resources of the College. 
Although this camp is for instrumentalists the daily 

program includes an hour 
of chorał training so stu- 
dents can appreciate how 
chorał musie also requires 
careful practice. Here, 
Charles Arnold exhorts his 
singers to bellow loudly. 
He peppers his conducting 
with a steady string of 
comic one-line gags. Stu- 
dents love it. 

































The Adamant Summer Musie School is 

the oldest in Vermont; this July it ob- 
serves the 40th anniversary of its found- 
ing by Edwine Behre. Adamant also en- 
rolls older students as well as youngsters; 
the gentleman pictured above was de- 
scribed by his teachers as "a Eger" be- 
cause of his persistence in studying and 
practicing musie. He was truły adamant 
in Adamant. Giving a lesson (right) is 
Freda Rosenblatt, who emphasizes 
physio-rhythmic aspects of piano tech- 
nique. The Adamant Community Club 
(above, right) is where rehearsals and 
Friday concerts are held. Adamant has 
been characterized as a factory town for 
musicians — producing nocturnes, 
etudes, scherzos, and sonatas. 
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Kinhaven is "friends making musie with friends" in the rolling hills of 
Weston. About 90 students come here each summer. Singing is featured 
as well as proficiency with musical instruments; it isn't rare for madrigals 
to break out spontaneously at dinner or outdoors. Jerry Bidlack from 
Lehigh University is the Director; at left, in his bare feet, he conducts a 
rehearsal of Brahms' 3rd Symphony. 


The Burlington Friends of Musie 

are 4th to 8th graders who assemble 
at Shelburne Farms for lessons and 
concert experience. The former 
Webb Estate is headquarters; for 
practice sessions the campers use 
the wild-game trophy room and the 
gracious marble room, and others, 
among the 100 rooms in this man- 
sion. Clearly, these campers have 
the most opulent facilities in Ver- 
mont. The sounds of a brass en¬ 
semble often reverberate from the 
coach barn; violinists are fond of 
practicing near the gardens, down 
by the shoreline of Lakę Champ- 
lain. The joy of learning musie is 
clearly evident in the facial ex- 
pressions of Alex Ezerman (below) 
of Williston. Who ever said that 
playing musie was a boring way to 
spend a summer vacation? Alex 
would dispute that charge. 



Whether ił is with clarinet, 
oboe, violin or piano, these 
camps and others like them all 
share and foster a love of making 
musie. Vermont is richer 
because of them. c cr> 
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Along Vermont's Western Bor der 

Look Up Tb Siatę 

For a Legacy oj Beauty 

Written and 

photographed by Betty J. Belanus 



G lance at the roofs of buildings in 
Fair Haven, Poultney, and other 
towns in Vermont's "Siatę Belt," and 
youTl see not just ordinary siatę but the 
multicolored stone this region is famous 
for. Enjoy the tones of purple, green and 
gray. Siatę of these varying shades graces 
stately houses, churches, and factories as 
well as smali farm houses, barns, and 
sheds. The "Siatę Belt" isn't the only 
place you can see Vermont siatę, sińce it 
has been distributed throughout the 
United States and all over the world. But 
this area of Western Vermont is distinc- 
tive for its sheer concentration of hand- 
some siatę roofs. 

"Any house not siatę covered in this 
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area would stand out like a blackberry in 
a pan of milk," wrote Charles E. Crane in 
1953. Unfortunately, cheaper alternatives 
to siatę roofing had already madę inroads 
when Crane wrote thirty years ago. Siatę 
roofing is still produced, however, and 
other siatę products keep Vermont siatę 
companies in business. The largest is the 
Vermont Structural Siatę Company, with 
a quarry in Poultney and its finishing 
plant in Fair Haven. 

The Vermont siatę industry began 
modestly in 1839 when Colonel Alanson 
Allen of Fair Haven recognized the po- 
tential of the stone for school slateboards. 
But by 1848 Allen had given up the school 
siatę business and began roofing with 


split slates. Siatę is a unique stone in that 
it is possible to separate it into thin layers, 
following the grain of the stone, much 
like splitting wood. The splitting process 
is still done today, as it has been for 
hundreds of years, by skilled "slatemak- 
ers" using special hammers and chisels. 
The most perfect stone can be split into 
thin, even layers necessary for roofing; 
stone of lesser quality makes good 
flagstone and flooring stone. 

The roofing siatę business called for 
experts. The most experienced siatę men 
in the world, with experience reaching 
back to the Middle Ages, were the Welsh. 
Beginning in 1849 Welshmen immigrated 
to Yermont and helped the fledgling in- 










dustry to prosper. In 1870, for instance, 
150 Welsh siatę workers from a single 
district in Wales immigrated together to 
Vermont. As the industry grew over the 
years, European stone quarrymen — 
particularly Italians and Polish workers — 
came to Vermont to work in the siatę 
quarries. 

By the 1870s, the Vermont ''Siatę Belt" 
and the adjoining New York area had 
thoroughly distinguished themselves in 
the industry. Siatę quarries exist today in 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, but 
the Vermont-New York quarries are the 
only ones containing a wide rangę of 
colors. This fact, along with their consis- 
tent reputation for quality, caused a 
steady increase in production until the 
late 1920s. In 1879, a Bradstreet financial 
report published in the local Fair Haven 
newspaper stated, "It is no exaggeration 
to say that the 3,000 people of this little 
town live on siatę." In that year, 755 
people were employed in the industry. 
By the 1920s, 5,000 were employed. 

The financial crash of 1929 and the 
Depression of the 1930s caused a terrible 
decline in the siatę industry, one from 
which it never fully recovered. In the 
1930s, cheaper roofing alternatives be- 
came available, and Vermont siatę roofs 
became less common. Other uses for siatę 
had been developed sińce the industry's 
onset, however, so that the diminished 
roofing business was absorbed by such 
products as mantelpieces, flagstones, and 
tiles for swimming pools. 

Some of the uses for Vermont siatę 
were relatively short-lived. Such faddish 
products as Victorian "marbleized" siatę 
mantelpieces — siatę dipped in colored 
paints to simulate marble — are now col- 
lectors' items. Siatę was often used in 
earlier days for grave markers. Today, 
several beautiful siatę gravestones in- 
scribed in Welsh can be seen in "Siatę 
Belt" cemeteries. The practice of using 
siatę for headstones predates the arrival 
of the Welsh sińce a few siatę stones as 
early as 1829 can be found in the area. 

Other siatę products noticeable in the 
"Siatę Belt" are walls, foundations, fire- 
places and even several entire siatę build- 
ings. But the use of siatę as a building ma¬ 
teriał never became widespread. Few ma- 
sons are accustomed to working with the 
stone. When the telephone first came into 
wide usage, siatę was used as materiał for 
switchboards. As in the roofing industry, 
a cheaper synthetic materiał overtook the 
use of natural siatę for this purpose. 

Vermont siatę roofs, though, still hołd 
a respected place in the construction in¬ 
dustry. The Rising and Nelson Siatę 



Siatę is quarried along Vermont's 
western bor der with New York; this 
industry started here 143 years ago. 
Skilled "siatę-makers," using special 
chisels and hammers, follow the 
grain of the stone when they split it 
into layers that are thin and even. 
The "siatę belt" in Vermont is 
fortunate for the uarying hues of 
stone it prooides. These colors are 
prized in flooring stone and in flag¬ 
stones as well as for roofs. Durable 
and beautiful, siatę has been called 
"The Roof That Never Dies." 




















Company has remained primarily a pro- 
ducer of roofing siatę through the years. 
Once one of the largest siatę outfits in the 
area, owning about a dozen quarries, Ris- 
ing and Nelson now obtains stone mainly 
from its "Number Four" quarry. The 
headquarters for the company is an old 
creamery building in the quiet town of 
West Pawlet. 

The first sight one sees when driving 
into West Pawlet is the huge waste pile 


from over 100 years of quarrying. 
Impressive retaining walls keep the waste 
rock from falling into the roadway of 
Route 53. Swimmers often seek refuge 
from the summer heat in abandoned 
quarries, now filled with water, but this 
can be dangerous and is discouraged. 

Despite the cut in production from 
busier times, Rising and Nelson does a 
steady business supplying roofing siatę to 
contractors. Most of their jobs are not 


local — they send Vermont siatę to New 
York, Louisiana, California, and even to 
Hawaii. Much of their business in the 
past few years has stemmed from the re- 
cent trend in restoration of historie build- 
ings. 

Rising and Nelson specializes in sup¬ 
plying just the right size, shape, and color 
to match old roofs. This can be tricky, 
especially when the roof has a pattern. 
"Ali the pieces have to be just the same 
size or it won't work," says James Mertz, 
president of Rising and Nelson. He 
points to a picture in his scrapbook of 
noteworthy roofs covered with Vermont 
siatę, showing a restored roof in New 
York with hexagonal slates forming an 
intricate flower pattern reminiscent of an 
old quilt pattern. 

The unsung craftsman who has the 
most important job in the creation of a 
Vermont siatę roof is the skilled siatę 
roofer. While the quarrying process and 
the preparation of roofing slates has been 
well documented, the actual roofing 
process has been largely ignored. Siatę 
roofing is a special art that few know. As 
one writer put it, "not any mechanic can 
lay siatę." 

One of the best — and busiest — siatę 
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roofers in the "Siatę Belt" is Bernard 
Stockwell of Fair Haven. Stockwell, fol- 
lowing his father, began working in the 
siatę quarries when he was only thirteen 
years old. After serving in World War II, 
he decided to try something else. "My fa¬ 
ther said, 'If you want to have anything to 
do with siatę, put it on roofs/ " Stockwell 
says. 

Stockwell apprenticed for five years 
under two older Welshmen named 
Hughes. He then worked with another 
Welsh roofer in nearby Granville, New 
York. In those days they worked in teams 
— two or three men on either side of the 
roof. One job was carrying the siatę, a 
usual load being eight 24" X 14" slates at 
once. The other job was nailing the slates. 
Nailing siatę is an art in itself. The nail 
must not go in too far, nor ride up above 
the siatę, but needs to reach that point of 
perfection where the head of the nail is 
just below the surface of the siatę. Only 
then will the siatę be secured properly, 
perhaps to stay in place for a hundred 
years or morę. In addition, the siatę 
roofer must know how to lay copper or 
aluminum flashing around the edges of 
roofs, and plan valleys to shed water and 
melting snów. 

Stockwell rightly puts himself in the 
same category as a blacksmith for his 

The most colorful roofs in Vermont are uisible 
in "Siatę Belt" towns like Poultney, Fair Haven, 
and their enoirons. But siatę quarried in this 
area is shipped to places as distant as Hawaii. 


special skill and dexterity in use of mate- 
rials. His craft keeps him in demand re- 
pairing roofs in the area. "I get a lot of 
calls from New Jersey — but Tve got all 
the work I need here," he admits. One of 
his specialties is the repair of church roofs 
and steeples. He recently convinced the 
council of St. Mary's Catholic Church in 
Fair Haven to preserve the church's siatę 
roof. "I told thern Td keep it up for $200 a 
year. If they took it off and put up an as- 
phalt roof, they'd have to pay $25,000 and 
then have to replace it again in fifteen 
years and have that expense all over 
again." 

Stockwell had been trying to interest 
his youngest son in the business. An¬ 
other local young man, Edward Stan- 
nard, learned a great deal from older 
roofers and now travels around the 
country laying Vermont siatę roofs. Still, 
the art of laying siatę roofs properly is one 
of the folk crafts that is in danger of dis- 
appearing. 

Another legacy of the "Siatę Belt" was, 
fortunately, the object of a recent study 
conducted by Margot McKinney, library 
director at Green Mountain College in 
Poultney. McKinney became interested in 
the heritage of the Welsh families in the 
area, most of whom came directly from 
Wales to work in the siatę quarries. Her 
preliminary work led to a federal Ethnic 
Heritage Grant in 1976 to conduct inter- 
views with older Welsh residents and col- 
lect Welsh books and artifacts for a Welsh 


Room in the college library. She also or- 
ganized a weeklong "crash course" in the 
Welsh language and culture at the col¬ 
lege, and later visited Wales herself. 
McKinney found that, although the 
Welsh heritage had diminished in the 
wake of modern culture, there were still 
people who spoke some Welsh, prepared 
Welsh foods, sang religious songs in 
Welsh, and celebrated holidays peculiar 
to the Welsh, such as St. David's Day in 
March. The response to the study was 
gratifying, and helped much to raise the 
ethnic consciousness of the Welsh in this 
area. McKinney says it is as though she 
had "acquired a new set of relatives" as a 
result. 

The futurę of roofing with siatę is un- 
certain, with new and better synthetic 
materials constantly being improved. The 
energy crisis of recent years caused new 
interest in the merits of siatę for roof¬ 
ing and flooring over petroleum-based 
materials. As Harry Jaffe wrote in the 
Rutland Herald , "Siatę is labor inten- 
sive, not petroleum intensive. As the 
price of oil jumps, the price of synthetic 
roof and flooring follows. Siatę . . . is be- 
coming morę and morę attractive to 
builders and architects." 

To datę, however, a new siatę boom 
has not begun. But work has been steady 
for the remaining siatę producers. The 
legacy of "The Roof That Never Dies," as 
an early Rising and Nelson advertising 
slogan declared, still lives on. 

















T he Green Mountain National Forest is 
thickly wooded and brilliantly green 
as you drive south along Route 7 between 
Wallingford and Manchester. The Forest 
boundary is very near the highway here, 
and the mountain wali looms beyond the 
left-hand window. The Vermont road 
map identifies the names of some of the 
high points strung along the massive 
ridge: Wilder Mountain, Peru Peak, 
Styles Peak. 

Dick Ackerman, Forest Staff Officer, 
swung the car left when we reached the 
village of Danby. We started climbing 
immediately, winding steeply upward on 
Forest Route 10. As Dick maneuvered ex- 
pertly around sharp turns, Clyde Smith 
and I peered out the side Windows. 

"Back before the Civil War, there was 
quite a community up here," Dick was 
saying, "but like most of the highland 
settlements of that era it's long gone." 

We stopped briefly at an overlook to 
the west from a Forest Service pienie site. 
It was a long way down to the Big Branch. 
There was no mistaking the roar of mov- 
ing water, though, and an occasional 
flash of silver was visible through the 
trees. In clawing its way down the 
mountain the Branch had cut a steep- 
sided ravine. I strained my eyes to pick 
out vestiges of the old wagon road that 
Dick said had once run along the far side 
of the stream, but I could detect no tracę 
of it. Yet Dick assured us that it had been 
there. It was built, he told us, to bring 
loads of charcoal down the mountain for 
sale in the lowlands. 

Dick explained: "That was about the 
only cash income they had. There was 
plenty of hardwood, and no one who 
lived up here in those days was afraid of 
hard work. This whole area is dotted with 
abandoned kilns. They would trundle 
two-ton loads of finished charcoal — they 
just called it coal — down that snaky 
road." 

We drove higher. Heavy gray clouds 
had been building all morning and were 
just beginning to spit rain as we pulled 
over at a wide spot in the road and 
parked next to a Jeep with Arkansas 
license plates. A short distance uphill, 
behind an intervening strip of young 
beeches and maples, two figures squinted 
upward at the rain drops that spattered 
down through the forest canopy. 

Peter Mires, a master's degree candi- 
date from the University of Arkansas, 


Right: The Robert Prost National Recreation 
Trail, in Ripton, begins at this wooden bridge 
spanning the south fork of the Middlebury River. 
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ON ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

\%rmonfs National Forest 
Is Morę Than Trees 

By Jon Yara, Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


had been working all summer at the ar- 
chaeological site where we stopped. All 
around us was evidence of the progress 
he and assistant Vince Leone had 
achieved; an area about fifty feet square 
had been cleared of vegetation and leaves 
and sticks. A gridwork of white cotton 
strings on stakes divided the site into 
one-yard squares. In the middle of the 
site was an open cellar hole, the mossy 
Stones lining it slumping erratically. The 
bottom of the hole was dotted with 
orange flags on wire stakes. 

Two lawn chairs stood incongruously 


in the midst of the dig, with all-weather 
field notebooks and cardboard boxes of 
artifacts resting on their webbed seats. 

"When people think of archaeology," 
Peter explained, "they tend to think of 
Egyptian tombs. But this site is a lot morę 
recent than that. It dates from the 
early-to-mid-eighteen-hundreds. It was a 
typical hill farm." 

He described the process of excavating. 
A "test pit" had been dug in the center of 
each plot delineated by the strings, and 
the result recorded on a scaled chart of 
the site — a white circle if no artifacts 


were found, a red circle if five or less were 
discovered, and a black circle to indicate 
five or morę. 

"Here," said Peter, producing a damp 
clipboard, "you can see the pattern. A 
concentration of black and red dots indi- 
cates a concentration of artifacts. Over in 
this corner of the site, you can see, is 
where we've been finding a lot of stuff." 
We moved to where Vince crouched by a 
hole so neat and square that it might have 
been die-cut. He was busy with a whisk 
broom and smali trowel, eyeing the 
ground intently. 





















Below: Archaeologists are digging in the Green 
Mountain National Forest to document the human 
history of this area. Right: Trestle Cascade in 
Manchester forms one branch of Lye Brook. 
Far right: In East Dorset, Mad Tom Brook is 
gentler than its name implies where it meanders 
along the western boundary of the Forest. 




" 'Artifacts' may seem like a pretty 
grand term for what we've been finding 
here," Peter continued. "It's mostly dis- 
carded bones, bits of glass, pottery, and 
other household rubbish. But they tell a 
lot about the people who used to live 
here. 

"We're learning they were subsistence 
farmers who grew grain, potatoes, and 
winter vegetables. They ate a lot of meat 
— pork and venison mostly. They kept a 
milk cow or two, and maybe a pair of 
oxen. It was a bleak, precarious life. The 
average time between frosts up here is 
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around ninety days — a tough place to 
grow food. Two bad years back-to-back 
would have meant disaster." 

Vince rolled a length of broken pipe- 
stem between thumb and forefinger. The 
clay tobacco pipes in generał use through 
the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries, 
he explained, provide archaeologists with 
a useful dating method. Styling changed 
distinctively over the years, and because 
the pipes were cheap, easily broken, and 
readily discarded, an identifiable pipę or 
fragment of one may go a long way 
toward fixing a site as the product of a 


particular time. 

It was elear by now that the rain wasn't 
about to quit. Peter folded the chairs and 
began carrying boxes to the Jeep, while 
Vince started wrapping things up at his 
corner of the site. 

We thanked them and headed for our 
own vehicle. On an impulse, I stopped 
and asked Vince whether — in the course 
of nibbling at the ground with trowel and 
whisk broom, swatting mosquitoes, and 
cataloging every chip of broken glass — 
he ever found himself wondering about 
the farm's original inhabitants. He looked 










up, pleased by the question. "You bet," 
he replied. "I surę do." 

To most people, archaeological digs 
may not sound like a routine National 
Forest activity. But the Forest Service 
does much morę than maintain pienie 
areas and oversee Smokey the Bear. 
Under a recent cultural resource man- 
agement program, the Forest Service in 
Vermont and elsewhere has begun the 
painstaking process of cataloging histori- 
cal sites located on National Forest land. 

Several hundred such sites have so far 


been identified in the Green Mountain 
National Forest. Not all, of course, are 
being studied as exhaustively as the Mt. 
Tabor site. Its purpose is to serve as a sort 
of cultural prototype. The detailed infor- 
mation gleaned here will help illuminate 
the probable history of similar sites 
elsewhere. Before timber cutting, road 
construction, or other developments take 
place, Forest technicians survey the area 
to assure that no significant historical re- 
mains will be damaged or destroyed. 

This program means that, in addition 
to its other functions, the Green 
Mountain National Forest now serves as a 
cultural storehouse, a sort of huge 
museum in the rough. But a willingness 
to shoulder new responsibilities is noth- 
ing new to the managers of the GMNF. In 
the fifty years sińce its creation, growth 
and change in the naturę of forest man- 
agement have been as continuous as 


northern region stretching from Sher- 
burne Pass to Mt. Ellen, between Waits- 
field and Warren, inereased its size to the 
present 630,000 acres. Less than half of 
this total, however, is actually under 
federal ownership. 

The dramatic splashes of green on the 
Vermont road map are a bit misleading. 
They delineate the proclamation boundary 
of the Forest — the area within which the 
Forest Service may purchase land for in- 
clusion in the National Forest. The key 
word here is may: landowners within the 
proclamation boundary are under no 
compulsion to sell to the government. 
They may do what they want with their 
property, with no restrictions beyond 
local and State laws governing zoning and 
land use. 

Because of this flexibility, relations be¬ 
tween the GMNF and private landowners 
have usually been cordial. Private and 



growth and change in the Forest itself. 

The Great Depression was reaching its 
depths, in April of 1932, when President 
Herbert Hoover signed the proclamation 
that brought the Green Mountain Na¬ 
tional Forest into existence. It was a 
modest beginning. The newly designated 
Forest consisted of just 1,842 acres — a 
purchase from the large Hapgood estate 
near the village of Peru — with a bound¬ 
ary area enclosing about 100,000 acres. 

Subsequent additions, including a 
large Southern unit extending to the Mas¬ 
sachusetts State linę, and a separate 


government-owned parcels coexist side 
by side throughout the Forest. 

Will there come a time when the Forest 
Service will hołd title to all the land 
within the proclamation boundary? No, 
Dick Ackerman told me. Long-range 
plans cali for the eventual ownership of 
only 350,000 acres. This is a sizeable 
chunk of real estate, but only a little morę 
than half of the acreage within the Forest 
boundary. "If you look at the map," Dick 
told me, "you'11 notice that the Forest 
holdings are mostly high, rocky and not 
much good for anything but growing 
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trees on. And that's just the way we like 
it." He was half joking. These acres are 
managed for timber production, wildlife 
habitat, and watershed protection. The 
remaining terrain is better suited for farm- 
ing and other non-forest uses. But the 
high, rocky land is also valuable for rec- 
reation. A perfect example is the area sur- 
rounding Little Rock Pond, only a few 
miles from the Mt. Tabor archaeological 
dig. 

For me, the journey to Little Rock Pond 
was a sort of homecoming. I had last been 
there eleven years before, while hiking 
the Long Trail from the Massachusetts 
linę to the Canadian border. There had 
been changes sińce then, I knew. Use of 
the Long Trail and its overnight shelters 


had soared, and environmental damage 
— erosion and soil compaction — had be- 
come a problem. 

The woods opened up as I reached the 
shore of the pond. I slipped out of my 
pack, stretched my shoulders, and ad- 
mired the view. Boulders studded the 
shallows that encirded the central blue- 
green water and seemed to float above 
the pale, gravelly bottom. The rocky 
ledge of Green Mountain rosę sharply 
above the west side of the pond. Sharp, 
wind-pruned spruces ornamented its 
crest. 

Although the splashing of swimmers 
and the murmur of voices indicated that I 
wasn't the only one busy appreciating the 
scene, I was surprised to find nonę of the 
signs of heavy recreational use I'd ex- 


pected. There were no beaten-down 
areas that result from too many tents 
pitched on the same site, no scattered 
campfire scars or trees denuded by 
people searching for firewood. The area 
actually looked better than it had eleven 
years before. I spoke with caretakers 
Brian and Michelle Fitzgerald to find out 
why. 

They had been living at the pond sińce 
mid-May, their home an eight-by-ten 
canvas tent on a wooden platform. Their 
employer was the Green Mountain Club, 
the nonprofit Corporation that established 
and now maintains the Long Trail. The 
GMC predates the National Forest by 
morę than twenty years (the Long Trail, 
in fact, celebrated its own fiftieth anniver- 
sary last year), and has a long history of 











fruitful cooperation with the Forest Ser- 
vice. 

"This caretaking job is sort of a teach- 
ing position/' Michelle told me. "We're 
not here just to enforce rules, but to show 
people how they can help protect a 
beautiful but fragile natural area." 

The problem, she continued, arises 
from the sheer number of people at- 
tracted to an area like Little Rock Pond. 
An average of ten to twelve visitors camp 
at the pond each night in the summer- 
time, either at one of the two lean-to shel- 
ters, or on a wooden tent platform. Four 
or five times that number may hike in for 
the day. And this many footsteps, how- 
ever well-intentioned, can cause trouble. 

"We talk to people about simple things 
like preventing erosion by staying on the 


trail around the pond. The shoreline is 
fragile, and opening new routes to the 
water's edge creates mud and damages 
the vegetation," Brian said. "We urge 
them to cook with portable stoves rather 
than building fires." He smiled. 

Td remembered to bring my smali 
stove, but had forgotten the. fuel bottle, 
and had to borrow a cup of fuel from 
Brian and Michelle. Eager to move on to 
another subject, I asked about their foot- 
wear — sneakers rather than the standard 
lug-soled hiking boots. 

"They're not much protection with a 
heavy pack," Michelle admitted. "Both of 
us have boots, too, but we wear sneakers 
around the pond. They don't tear up the 
ground the way boots do. Quite a few 
hikers do the same these days, and it 




Lionel Atwill (left) fishes at dawn from his canoe on Hapgood Pond. 
Nina Hess (above) is rouing caretaker for recreational facilities 
in the Manchester area. She assists campers like the couple cooking 
breakfast at one of the 28 ooernight units at Hapgood Pond. jack and 
Teddy Anderson, from Connecticut, are oolunteer hosts at the Pond. 
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seems to be helping." 

The sun had slid behind the ridge of 
Green Mountain while we'd been talking, 
and by now it was nearly dark. The 
rhythmic sound of dipping canoe paddles 
drifted on the breeze. It was Carl Chap¬ 
man, a South Wallingfdl^y-esident who 
pays frequent visits to the^ond — and 
took fuli advantage of a friend's canoe 
that had been left in the care of Brian and 
Michelle. He'd been fishing over toward 
the ledges this evening with his grand- 
son, Matthew. They beached the canoe 
gently and stepped out. 

"Weil," Carl announced with deep 
satisfaction, "I got skunked by my grand- 
son." Matthew proudly held up a fat, 
ten-inch brookie. It shone like a jewel in 
the last light. 

I headed out the next morning, after a 
breakfast of tea and bread. The day prom- 
ised to be cool and elear. As I walked, I 
listened to the musie of a brook as it 
spilled over mossy Stones. In several 
spots I noticed some well-placed 
roekwork which hardened the trail in wet 
areas. Waterbars — peeled logs staked 
diagonally across the trail — diverted sur- 
face water to prevent gullies from form¬ 
ing. By twos and threes, a dozen hikers 
passed me, all of them headed toward the 


pond. Brian and Michelle were in for an- 
other busy day. 

I had almost reached the road when, 
glancing down at my footing as I de- 
scended a steep section, I was startled to 
see the soil had turned a deep, inky, 
black. Looking morę closely, I saw frag- 
ments of burned wood, and a half-buried 
chunk of brick. A few feet further along, 
within sight of the trail, was morę brick, a 
timeworn, jumbled heap of it, overgrown 
with jewel weed and birch saplings. This 
was an old charcoal kiln. 

When coke replaced charcoal as the 
primary fuel for making iron, the fires in 
the kilns went out. But even though 
wood is no longer in demand as the raw 
materiał for charcoal, it is morę crucial 
than ever for lumber, furniture, paper 
pulp, and — morę and morę — for fire- 
wood. The Green Mountain National 
Forest is a major source of all of these 
things. 

With Middlebury District Ranger Bob 
Andrews, and Forestry Technician Allen 
Noble, I visited a logging operation near 
Ripton. A skidder roared away from the 
log dump leaving a half-dozen sticks of 
beech and yellow birch. Diesel fumes and 
chainsaw exhaust hung heavy in the air 


Timber logged in the Green Mountain National 
Forest is unloaded at a mili in Hancock. 
Right: wooden bowls and clapboards are two of the 
many forest produds created from timber haruested 
on National Forest land. The oillage of Lower 
Granoille is on the eastern edge of the Forest. 


as the yard cutter attacked the pile. The 
chattering whine of the cutter's saw was 
answered by the morę distant sound of a 
second saw farther in the woods and, a 
moment later, the hiss and crash of a fall- 
ing tree. 

"What we're looking at here," Allen 
yelled over the din of the machinery, "is 
called a shelterwood cut." Most of the 
trees in view, he explained, would be 
taken down. A proportion of them, how- 
ever, would remain. These tali, straight, 
healthy trees, approaching maturity, 
would provide shade, ease the stripped 
appearance of the cut-over area, and seed 
the ground beneath for a futurę crop of 
trees. 

The skidder's huge tires churn the 
ground beneath the shelterwood, result- 
ing in improved germination of mapie 
and yellow birch seeds. Other species re- 
generate morę rapidly without benefit of 
broken ground. In areas where these 
trees predominate the cutting takes place 
in the winter, when the ground is frozen. 
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Once the new birch and mapie seed- 
lings have become established and grown 
to breast height, Allen continued, the 
shelterwood trees themselves are cut. 
And then, if all goes according to plan, 
the second crop — still in their seeds at 
present — will be harvested in the year 
2080 or so. 

We moved along, picking our way 
through the slash. A District Forester, I 
learned, is required to visit each logging 
operation in his area at least once each 
week. He verifies that only trees which 
have been previously marked for cutting 


are taken, and that contractors abide by 
stringent regulations governing erosion 
control and watershed protection. 

At length we came to a brook. It lay 
across the path of the skidder, and it had 
taken a beating. The water ran dark with 
churned mud. Allen frowned. 

"This Crossing is a mess/' he said. 
Then, for my benefit, he elaborated. 
"What they ought to do is lay two good 
big logs side-by-side in the stream, with a 
smaller one on top of them, so the water 
can flow through the space between. We 
cali that a wood culvert." A finał step, he 


added, involves covering the wood- 
reinforced drainage channel with a layer 
of brush to prevent it from clogging with 
mud. 

Allen walked back to talk with the 
skidder operator while Bob explained the 
sealed bid process used to conduct timber 
sales. From where we stood, we could see 
Allen and the driver conversing — pleas- 
antly enough, it seemed. After a round of 
nodding, Allen headed back our way. By 
the time he reached us, reconstruction of 
the Crossing was already underway. 
Allen was smiling again. 






















Hikers on the Long Trail (left) pause before 
ascending Mt. Abraham in Lincoln (below). On the 
summit Elizabeth Smith (right) enjoys the view 
some hikers say is the most scenie on the Long Trail. 


We were almost back to the truck when 
I noticed a dead tree still standing. Some- 
thing was spray-painted on its side. 
"That paint mark means it's to be left 
standing," Bob told me. "It's called a 
wildlife tree." Hollowing trunks are care- 
fully preserved to provide refuge for 
cranny-loving creatures, from Pileated 
Woodpeckers to Black Bears. 

Soon we were turning left on Route 32 , 
leaving the sound of saws and skidders 
behind. An empty logging truck grunted 
up the grade toward us, on its way to pick 
up another load of wood for the mili. 

Overseeing the growth of healthy, 
vigorous trees is a major part of Forest 
management. But the real diversity of the 
job was brought home when I learned 
that, in particular areas, Forest personnel 
are expending considerable effort to keep 
some parcels open. 

New acquisitions, particularly in the 
Rochester District, have included a sig- 
nificant number of abandoned pastures. 
Many of these were rapidly being re- 
claimed by gray birch, poplar, and other 
pioneer species. Although managing 
such acreage for timber production is 
possible, it requires a very long payback 
period. 

Because of this, and because a certain 
amount of open space in a forest is ben- 
eficial to wildlife, the decision was madę 
to restore some of the land to pasture. 
The use of National Forest domain for 
grazing is a new project in Vermont, but 
it's far from being unprecedented 
elsewhere. In the huge, relatively open 
National Forests of the western States, 
thousands of sheep and cattle grow fat 
each year on leased rangeland. 

In the GMNF, as on the Western 
ranges, fencing is erected and maintained 
by the Forest Service. The lessee is re- 
sponsible for forage quality and mainte- 
nance of any structures on the enclo- 
sures. 

Access is a problem for some of the 
Forest pastures, and distance from the 
nearest barn makes them unsuitable for 
grazing use by producing milk cows. But 
even so, the Forest Service hopes even- 
tually to rent all six existing pastures, and 
perhaps provide morę should the de- 
mand arise. 

But according to Tom Striker, Roches¬ 
ter District Ranger, the Green Mountain 
National Forest is a long time from be- 










coming a National Grassland. Grazing 
land, he said, will probably never make 
up morę than a tiny fraction of the total 
Forest acreage. Still, it promises to be a 
project with substantial benefits. Local 
farmers with sheep, beef cattle, heifers or 
dry cows to pasture would profit, to- 
gether with forest wildlife and the Na¬ 
tional Forest system itself, which collects 
part of its revenue from leases. 

And beyond these practical consid- 
erations, Tom confided, is another, less 
tangible one. "When you look out on fifty 
acres of pasture," he said thoughtfully, 
"it's easy for non-farmers — and that in- 
cludes most of us these days — to forget 
the amount of backbreaking work that 
went into carving it out of the woods. 
Our biggest job, of course, is still to man- 
age forest land. But we've got room for 
some open land, too. It's a shame to see 
all those years of hard work go to waste." 

The ghosts of the old hill farmers would 
surely approve of that, I thought. 


For morę information about the Green Mountain National Forest please write to 
the Forest Supervisor, Stephen C. Harper, at P.O. Box 519, Rutland, Vt. 05701, or 
telephone (802) 775-2579 between 8:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. on weekdays. District 
Offices are located in Manchester, Middlebury, and Rochester, and are staffed by 
Rangers who are available to answer questions. 
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Righł: Steve Scotten kneels to peer through the telescope he 
madę while Doug McGregor and George Scotten, Steve's father, 
look on. Below: To the east of Breezy Hill is Mt. Ascutney. 


After Dark at Stellafane 

The Stars Jump 
At\bu 

By John Donnelly 
Photographs by Ava Emerson 
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D id you ever see adults hoot and hol- 
ler at a single white cloud hovering 
in the darkening sky of a elear summer 
evening? This happened last August at 
Stellafane, in Springfield, Vermont. Stel- 
lafane means "shrine to the stars," and 
the wispy cloud had drifted into the angle 
of vision for star-gazers who wanted to 
peer at the distant galaxies through their 
telescopes. "Get outa there!" a man 
shouted, as if the cloud were a mischiev- 
ous youngster climbing an apple tree in 
his yard. The cloud slowly moved on, 
toward the inky horizon, and the crowd 
murmured appreciatively. 

Each year, during an August weekend, 
morę than 1,000 people from all over 
Planet Earth come to Stellafane. They are 
amateur telescope makers, and they don't 
like clouds — even fluffy little ones — to 
separate them from their scrutiny of the 
universe. 

Their convention is hosted by a group 
organized in 1920, the Springfield Tele¬ 
scope Makers, Inc., regarded by many 
amateur telescope makers as the most no¬ 
table club of its kind in the world. The 
stars are the show, but the telescopes on 
exhibit are the showpieces. 

Last year, 55 telescopes were entered in 
two main judging categories, but hun- 
dreds of other homemade contraptions 
were mounted at Stellafane's 3-acre site 
on Breezy Hill. On the grounds are a 
clubhouse, which has a smali loft with 
several cots, and an observatory built in 
1930. "All the big names of telescope 
making have at least passed through 
here," says club president George Scot¬ 
tem "You'11 see all sorts of telescopes at 
Stellafane — except the standard kind 
you see in mail-order catalogs." 

One exhibitor, Paul McElroy of 
Somerville, Mass., stood next to his 
5 -inch glass like a proud parent. "I was 
really interested in bringing minę up here 
for people who make scopes to give me 
an objective opinion of it," he explains. 
'Tve been getting compliments all day, 
but they are about the way I designed this 
scope to be an art object." His telescope 
stood on an elaborate base carved from 
wood, and an acrylic painting on it shows 
McElroy looking into an open field for a 
place to set his telescope. Visitors in- 
spected the art work closely. "This does 
look nice in a field, don't you think?" 
McElroy asked. "I madę it so I would feel 
at home in a field." 

Just 15 feet away from McElroy's crea- 
tion stood Steven Dodson's huge con- 
traption, 30 feet high and weighing 1600 
pounds. The largest telescope ever as- 
sembled at Stellafane, Dodson had to 


The heauens may be silent but telescope makers are talkatwe when 
they meet at Stellafane. Discussions of home-made telescopes fili 
the daylight hours until darkness falls and the real show begins. 


climb a ladder to reach his 22 -inch scope. 
All this gear he brought from his home in 
North Bay, Ontario. "To have the biggest 
one here is the fulfillment of a lifetime 
dream," he admits. 

Ben Mayer of Los Angeles, a noted as- 
trophotographer, has come to Stellafane 
for the past three years. "Stellafane is 
simply the place to be in August," he 
says. Douglas McGregor of St. 
Johnsbury, the manager of a bowling 
alley, echoes Mayer: "This is the hal- 
lowed hill of amateur telescope making." 

Breezy Hill has 180 campsites, and all 
are reserved by early April. Surrounding 
campgrounds and motels, in a 20 -mile 
radius, are totally booked by August. For 
a club with only 27 members this requires 


extensive preparations by Stellafane. 
Food, water, parking: the logistics are 
carefully planned. Part of Stellafane's 
strategy is to maintain a Iow profile, even 
to the point of establishing a news black- 
out about the weekend convention. "The 
club wants to maintain its anonymity 
somewhat," explains McGregor. "Even 
some Springfield people don't know it 
exists." 

The club started in 1920 when Russell 
Williams Porter put up posters around 
Springfield, asking if amateur telescope 
makers wanted to get together. He was a 
major figurę in the development of 
Springfield as a center for manufacturing 
machinę tools — and an aretie explorer, 
an artist, and a teacher as well. Ernest V. 
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Flanders, who joined in 1923 and still is 
active, speaks glowingly of Porter: "He 
didn't care what walk of life a person 
came from, and people of all sorts ad- 
mired him." Many members are typical of 
Springfield in the sense they embody the 
ingenuity the machine-tool industry re- 
quires, and they love to tinker with 
things. Joseph B. Johnson, a machine- 
tool expert who served as governor of 
Vermont in the 1950s, joined in 1928 and 
still is active. 

The club is trying to attract new mem¬ 
bers — especially younger Vermonters. 
Candidates go through a one-year in¬ 
terim period during which, as McGregor 
puts it, "we find out if we like them, and 
they find out if they like us." Dues are 
$10.00 annually, "but nobody ever gets 
kicked out," says George Scotten. The 
club is an interesting blend, mudng pro- 
fessional competence and the zestful en- 
thusiasm of hobbyists. "I am constantly 
besieged by people who would like to 
join just because this is a prestigious 
group," Scotten admits, adding emphasis 
to the "group" as if he were capitalizing 
the word. But Stellafane would rather be 
local than national in its composition. 

In plain terms, a reflecting telescope 
catches light rays from a distant object on 


"At Stellafane in 
August the universe is 
like a next-door neighbor ." 


Astronomy is fun to learn (below) when solargames 
are used to teach it. On the "Swap Table" 
bumper stickers say: "1'd Rather Be Obseruing 













its silvered concave surface and then fo- 
cuses the rays to an image, which the ob- 
server can examine through an eyepiece 
magnifier. "To fashion a mirror does not 
take a lot of technical know-how/' 
McGregor insists, "contrary to what a lot 
of people believe." In his basement he 
said "just watch me." He rubbed two 
discs of glass together with a coarse abra- 
sive between them. He said by certain 
strokes the surface of the upper disc hol- 
lows out to be the mirror. Finer and finer 


Peer Review: gray heads, young heads, and very 
smart heads all get eyefuls at Stellafane. Yiear- 
ing a hat to shade his eyes is one of the judges. 



abrasives are used and finally the glass is 
polished. If a test shows it to have the 
requisite parabolic surface, a reflective 
coating is applied; otherwise morę work 
is needed. 

"That's why telescope makers are 
called glass pushers," said McGregor. 
"They push glass on glass. Someone 
coming down to watch me doing this 
might say, 'Why do you spend so much 
time just rubbing glass together?' It does 
take a whole lot of time. But I just tell 
them that I love it." 

Scotten is equally addicted. "There's a 
good feeling about working glass. You're 
talking about precision on the order of 
0.000001 of an inch. It's a good feeling 
you can be that precise. Put that glass in- 
side a hollow tubę, attach an eyepiece, 
and watch the sky explode with bombs 
figuratively bursting in mid-air." 

McGregor says the same: "You turn a 
telescope to the heavens and bang, you're 
there. Bang, the rings of Saturn jump at 
you. You turn to the moon and you liter- 
ally feel you're hovering over the 
mountains. Bang, bang, bang — you can 
see galaxies. You see star clusters. It's ut- 
terly amazing." 

Scotten contends that "with just an 
average type of amateur telescope you 


can see the planets better than any pic- 
tures you've ever seen with the exception 
of the space probe pictures." 

Ernest Flanders, even after thousands 
of nights watching the heavens, smiles 
about telescoping. "I'd go out on a cold, 
elear night — might have been 30 below 
zero — because the air was still. And it 
madę an awful pretty sky to look at." 

Governor Johnson smiles broadly. 
"Oh, it's wonderful. The stars and 
planets will just jump right at you." 

Jump the sky did at last year's conven- 
tion. Both nights were unusually elear, 
despite a fluffy cloud or two which 
drifted in as interlopers. During the day- 
time Breezy Hill was fuli of talk, varying 
from new findings in astronomy to an in- 
terchange between an 11 -year-old and a 
16-year-old about the physics of a refrac- 
tor lens. Embracing the scene was a per- 
vasive desire to move closer to the stars 
by squinting through homemade tele- 
scopes at the wonder of it all. At Stel¬ 
lafane in August the universe is like a 
next-door neighbor. 

"The sky is so glorious," said Mc¬ 
Gregor on the second night as twilight 
deepened and the heavens glittered. He 
was speaking almost in a whisper: "Just 
beautiful; just beautiful." 


Amateur telescope makers proudly cali themseloes "glass pushers." At 
twilight on the hill at Stellafane they assemble for an eoening lecture by 
an astronomer with new knowledge to share. Stellafane means "shrine to the stars." 
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A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 


Thunder May Roli, But 

SCJMMER SATURDAYS 

Blend Work and Fleasure 



OUNRISE is a blending of new colors in the sky, and a blending of peace 
and promise, too. Vermonters work on Saturdays in summer, just as they 
work on Saturdays in every season. But boats anchored in Mallets Bay, 
as photographed by Mary T. Carty, suggest that work on Saturdays in summer 
also leaves time for relaxation. 

The Farmers’ Market in West Brattleboro is a busy place by 9:00 a.m. 
on summer Saturdays as fruit and vegetable growers put their produce on 
display. Joseph A. DiChello, Jr., photographed an early shopper 
attracted by cool white cauliflower, deep evergreen broccoli, and plump 
red tomatoes. Others would prefer to sneak out of the house at sunrise 
and return with a freshly caught trout. Lynn Wrights photograph 
of the West Branch in Stowe shows how wading into mid-stream can 
build a fisherman’s appetite. 
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By mid-day the sun is high in a blue sky, and heat hovers above the 
fields. Jonathan Parkers scene of haying in Charlotte (upper left) 
depicts how many Vermont farmers spend their summer Saturdays. But Doiły 
Magnaghis view of Sheldon (far left) shows what many Vermonters expect 
on Saturday afternoons in July and August when the sky becomes cloudy 
and thunderheads appear on the horizon. 

Summer storms come with awesome majesty. In Vernon, Lois Moulton 
filmed the wind bending the high grass and tossing the leaves in a dramatic 
prelude to the coming downpour. Then the black sky opens, and the earth 
is drenched by a warm rain. People grab raincoats and hasten for 
shelter. Stuart E. Bertlands photograph of two browsers at the summer 
bazaar of the Stowe Community Church shows that life continues without 
disruption for those who know how to deal with a summer thunderstorm. 
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A[ TER the storm comes the reward for those who watch the 
brilliant play of lights and shadows in the afternoon 
sky. On Lakę Champlain, near the Shelburne shore, 

Paul O. Boisvert captured a rainbow that gladdens two 
wet sailors on the Foxy Lady. Lisa 0’Connor of High- 
gate Center is also fascinated by a rainbow arching 
above Gove Road; her husband, Robert J. 0’Connor, 
filmed this scene. 

Can a rainbow produce an encore? The aftermath of a 
summer storm often consists of drifting clouds that 
guarantee a brilliant sunset. Peace and promise; 
the evening colors blend futurę hopes into the 
restful twilight and beyond. uao 
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Heleris family first came to Lakę Morey in 1912; Melvyn came in 1931. 

Helen and Melvyn Douglas - 

TWO LIVES IN VERMONT 

By Ingrid Winther Scobie and Derrick Woodbury 


H elen Gahagan Douglas loved 
Vermont. So did her husband, 
Melvyn Douglas. But most people as- 
sociate Helen and Melvyn Douglas with 
the Broadway stage, or with Hollywood, 
or with California politics. They don't 
know that both of them considered the 
northern shore of Lakę Morey, in Fairlee, 
as a refuge front the world, a treasured 
place for renewing their lives. 

For three terms in the 1940s Helen rep- 
resented a California district in the U.S. 
Congress. In 1950 she ran for the U.S. 
senate but lost to Richard Nixon. Some 
people feel that Helen was unfairly 
smeared in that bitter campaign. She 
never ran for public office again. 

She and Melvyn Douglas were married 
on April 5, 1931. During that spring she 
was the female star of a popular comedy 


on Broadway, Tonight Or Never; he was 
her leading man. "When we were first 
married she couldn't wait to bring me up 
here," Melvyn reminisced a year ago at 
Lakę Morey. "She loved this place so 
much." 

As an actor, equally at ease on the 
stage and on movie sets in California and 
elsewhere, Melvyn's life was busy and 
successful. He won an Oscar for perform¬ 
ing in Hud and another for his role in 
Being There; a Tony for The Best Man and 
an Emmy for Do Not Go Gentle lnto That 
Good Night. In the family room of their 
house at Lakę Morey was a photograph of 
Melvyn with Greta Garbo in the scene 
from Ernst Lubishka's Ninotchka that 
earned him the honor of being called 
"The Man Who Madę Garbo Laugh." 

"Yermont is such a fine counterpoint to 


the rest of my travels," Melvyn once re- 
marked in a conversation at Lakę Morey. 
"When you get to be as old as I am, one of 
the things that keeps you going is a sense 
of life's ironies. That sense is sharpened 
every time I return here." 

Helen was eleven years old when she 
saw Lakę Morey for the first time. She 
was one of five children born to Walter 
and Lillian Gahagan, and home for this 
family was a large, comfortable duplex on 
Prospect Place in Brooklyn, New York. 
Walter Gahagan owned a prosperous 
dredging firm in Brooklyn, and felt that 
his family deserved a place in the country 
when schools were closed during the 
summer. As a family they had vacationed 
in Europę several times, but he sensed 
the children needed a morę secure and 
permanent place. In 1912 they decided to 
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Helen and Melvyn were still newlyweds when this picture was taken in 1932. "When we were 
first married she couldn't wait to bring me up here," Melvyn said about Lakę Morey. 


get acquainted with Vermont. 

The first summer they rented a smali 
house on Lakę Morey — too smali for a 
family with teenagers and a toddler. In 
1913 they bought a larger house, built in 
1899, and known locally as Cliff Muli. A 
rambling clapboard structure, graced 
with a wide curving porch overlooking 
the lakę, this house became the center for 
Gahagan activities. Early on, Walter 
pulled an old structure out of the lakę 
which had been used for Sunday church 
services by the summer residents. He set 
it on a new foundation, right at the 


shoreline, and used it both as a boathouse 
and for overflow guests. Through the 
years he remodeled both structures. His 
children and grandchildren have madę 
even morę changes and erected other 
houses on the five-acre site. Today, sev- 
eral generations of Gahagans relish 
summer vacations at Lakę Morey. 
Nearby, Walter Jr., who was a toddler in 
1912 — that first summer at Lakę Morey 
— has purchased 300 acres and built a 
handsome house. 

Summers at Cliff Muli had a profound 
impact on the children, particularly on 


Helen. In an orał history interview, tape- 
recorded for the University of California 
at Berkeley, she later recalled, "As a 
child, when I first came here, I loved it, 
just loved it. When I went back to New 
York, I would dream about Vermont. 

... I would long to have that sense that 
one has in the woods. ... I heard silence 
very young here (and) ... I was at one 
with the silence I heard. ..." Helen 
longed to get up to Vermont as spring 
turned into summer in New York, despite 
the long trip. "It was very difficult to get 
here. It took hours in the car. We'd get up 
at four o'clock in the morning and we'd 
get here about five (p.m.) if there was no 
misadventure. But suppose we began to 
have punctures? ... I remember one trip 
up here, we came (clattering) into Fairlee 
... on four rims because mother had 
said, 'We're not stopping any morę to 
replace tires/ When we would drive up 
here, Td always get out of the car down 
below on the road and run the last way. 
When I came up to our driveway . . . I 
would hu gevery tree and talk to them. I'd 
say, 'Oh, Tm so glad we're here/ " 

The children lost no time in readjusting 
from city life to their Vermont freedom. 
"Walking was a part of the summer, an 
important part," Helen reminisced. "We 
walked in the woods. The woods were 
very wild all around the lakę. . . . They 
madę us feel we were off far, far from any 
human habitat." Rarely did the children 
have a day without swimming the three 
miles down the lakę and back again 
although Mr. Gahagan thought this was a 
crazy way to exercise. Canoeing to inves- 
tigate the nooks and crannies of the lakę 
was also great fun. Occasionally a group 
organized a camping adventure, but of a 
most primitive sort. "Our idea of camp¬ 
ing was not to take along mattresses, but 
to sleep on the earth. (But). . . it's a rocky 
terrain here . . . you were surę to have a 
rock under your head or between your 
shoulders or in the middle of your back — 
it was anything but a comfortable sleep." 
Picnics also were frequent as was the 
four-mile walk into Fairlee for homemade 
ice cream at the local drugstore. The real 
attraction, however, was less the ice 
cream than a marshmallow sauce that 
was irresistible. 

Helen did not escape all forms of dis- 
ciplined activity, however, as a variety of 
lessons were required farę throughout 
those summers. She did not mind musie 
and dancing lessons, although one voice 
teacher her mother brought up for the 
summer was not her favorite. "She 
would give us not only advice about our 
voices and how to speak — we had to 
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"Vermont is such a fine counterpoint to the 
rest of my travels. . . — Melyyn Douglas. 


read poetry with her — but she would 
also make us go through calisthenics . . . 
usually in the hottest part of the day, just 
before luncheon on the front porch . . . 
looking out down the lakę." 

Helen balked at riding lessons. She 
loved to ride horses but had no desire for 
instruction. Her mother learned of a "very 
highly respected man" who headed the 
stables at a girls' school, and many fami- 
lies felt he could train young women to 
"ride properly." "Weil, that never in- 
terested me, to be told to put 'your hands 
this way. Miss Helen. No, puli your 
knees in further.' I began to ha te the 
whole thing." 

Although the pattern of life was sim- 
ple, caring for a family of five active 
youngsters and many visitors kept Mrs. 
Gahagan busy. One or two maids always 
came to help, but the kids always had to 
do their chores, especially picking up. 
Helen recalled, for example, "it was a fel- 
ony in our family to leave a towel lying on 
the bathroom floor; it just wasn't done. 
You didn't make unnecessary work for 
someone to go around picking up after 
you." Although Mrs. Gahagan did some 
shopping in Fairlee and Bradford, she 
was driven daily to visit local farmers and 
pick out whatever fresh vegetables and 
fruits looked good. The family tried a 


garden, but usually the deer demolished 
the plants before they had much of a 
chance to flourish. 

To Helen, then, Vermont became a 
place that represented freedom, peace, 
and a glorious sense of the outdoors. 
After 1922, however, when she was de- 
scribed as one of the ten most beautiful 
women in the world, her career in theater 
was well underway. Roles on Broadway 
and a promising operatic career con- 
sumed her time; she found she could no 
longer go to Vermont. 

The reality of going back became even 
morę remote when she and Melvyn mar- 
ried in 1931. Until 1951 their lives were 
centered in California. But after her career 
in California politics was blighted by 
Richard Nixon she and Melvyn found 
much morę time to enjoy summers at 
Lakę Morey. Here she continued to es- 
pouse humanitarian causes — civil rights, 
world disarmament, ecological sanity, the 
women's movement, cancer research, 
and others. Helen was working on her 
memoirs when cancer claimed her, after 
several bouts, on June 28, 1980. 

Last summer, when Melvyn was at 
Lakę Morey and feeling Helen's absence 
from the big house they shared and 
loved, he sat silently by the picture win- 
dow in the family room and watched a 


wali of rain move northward up the lakę. 
"You know," he observed, penetrating 
the silence, "the storms seem always to 
start at the south end of the lakę and ad- 
vance toward this house. Helen used to 
tell me how as a child she'd sit on the 
porch and watch the rain clouds move in. 
She thought they were so beautiful." 

After a long pause, as he sat transfixed 
by the approaching downpour, he spoke 
again. "I think it is in moments like these 
that I miss her the most acutely." 

When Melvyn was in Woodstock, 
Vermont, making the finał movie of his 
acting career, Ghost Story, he had dinner 
one night with the friend who shared that 
rainy day at Lakę Morey with him. Asked 
what he would do if he couldn't act but 
had his life to live over again, he replied, 
"I've always been keen on writing. To 
conceive and communicate ideas" — and 
his throaty, powerful actor's voice started 
to gain strength — "with complete per- 
sonal independence appeals to me." He 
paused for a moment and then winsome- 
ly said, "Yes, writing up here in Vermont 
would be a nice way to live." 

Only a fragment of that dream de- 
veloped for Melvyn Douglas. He died on 
August 4, 1981. But Helen's memoir has 
just been published by Doubleday and 
Company, and Melvyn was able to write 
the introduction for it before his death. 
Entitled A Fuli Life, this book is receiving 
excellent reviews. 

Helen and Melvyn Douglas both lived 
fuli lives. zO? 


In ]une of 1977 Meluyn and Helen drove down from Fairlee to Hanouer, New Hampshire, to recewe honorary doctorates at Dartmouth College. 
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For 100 Miles 

The Cross-State 
Trailride 

Is Now in Clover 

By Robert Barasch 
Photographs by Janet Steward 


F irst things first: the Cross-State 
Trailride no longer crosses Vermont. 
Now the route of this annual 4-day event 
is shaped like a 4-leaf clover. Riders who 
enjoy each day's excursion of about 25 
miles on carefully chosen horse trails, re- 
turning each night to a fixed campground 
at the stem of the cloverleaf, feel lucky 
about the pleasures they share. 

Vermont is striking enough on post- 
cards, and beautiful through car and bus 
Windows, but it is both beautiful and en- 
veloping when one is on horseback. In 
1981, the trails took riders into the follow- 
ing scenery: a lunch-stop high on 
Marshfield's Mapie Hill; a ride around 
Woodbury Lakę, with lunch at secluded 
Coits Pond; miles of trails through the 
unpopulated wilderness known as the 
Woodbury Mountains; a ride through a 
covered bridge; another through a barn 
that occupies both sides of the road; and a 
fine and carefully tended sugar woods be- 
tween Cabot and Calais. 

In 1980, a cloverleaf plotted in Ver- 
mont's Northeast Kingdom featured a 
striking view of Lakę Willoughby as seen 
from a road cut through the woods by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in the 1930s. 
This summer the base camp will be lo- 
cated at Wolcott, and the four leaves of 


the clover will allow riders to circle 
through Craftsbury, Elmore, Calais, 
Danville, and Hardwick. 

Ninę years ago the Cross-State Trail¬ 
ride began at one side of Vermont and 
ended near the other. In 1973, for exam- 
ple, riders started from West Burkę and 
terminated at Jericho. That meant break- 
ing camp each day and setting up a new 
camp, busing riders back to the original 
departure point so they could haul their 
gear to the new campsite. Some old- 
timers miss that itinerary; others strongly 
prefer the morę leisurely pace of the 
cloverleaf design. The arguments are 
hardly morę than banter for the 100 
members of the loosely knit Vermont 
Trailriders Association and their 100 
horses. Their objective is to see 100 miles 
of the Vermont landscape on trails that 
show this State in the fuli ripeness of 
summer. 

They come from elsewhere in New 
England and other northeastern States, 
set up individual camps ranging from 
primitive to luxurious, ride steadily for 
four days, foster camaraderie among 
themselves, and then go home without 
trophies, ribbons, cash prizes or any 
other incentives for competition. A vaca- 
tion atmosphere pervades the camp¬ 


ground: people cook meals outdoors, 
sing around a campfire in the evening, 
and visit incessantly back and forth. 

In the mornings, after breakfast at 7:00, 
preparations for the day's ride make the 
campground a bustling place. At 9:00 the 
leader of the day's jaunt sets out with ten 
or twenty other riders spread behind. The 
rest follow at various intervals, some 
alone, some as couples, some in smali 
groups. The trail is well marked; if yes- 
terday's rain has probably turned a moist 
dip into a mudhole, the warning gets 
circulated via an informal and ever-active 
grapevine. 

Leaving late doesn't necessarily mean 
some riders will arrive late at the lunch 
spot, or return late for dinner. Some pre¬ 
fer a leisurely start but then take a brisk 
pace to bring them up to the front- 
runners. 

Some have been training rigorously; 
others use the ride itself to get themselves 
and their horses into shape. There is no 
"herd instinct" on this trailride. 

Ellen Tuller of Calais was the trailmas- 
ter and chief arranger of the 1981 ride, 
and the stem of the cloverleaf was about a 
half-mile from the Tuller farm. Shortly 
after the 1980 ride had ended she and her 
seven children — who spend morę time 
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Opposite page: Riders Bryan Griggs (left) and 
Kathy Perry (right) are Crossing the Kingsbury 
Branek in Calais. Riders on the Bliss Road 
(above) are heading towards Plainfield. Below: 
a cooered bridge is on the trail in Marsh field. 


on horseback than most people spend in 
chairs — started to look at potential trails. 
Her husband, Wayne ("Red") Tuller, 
agreed to coordinate meals, and he car- 
ried off the duties of maitre d' with the 
aplomb of an experienced restaurateur. 
Countless details had to be addressed — 
permissions obtained from landowners, 
drinking water secured, outhouses lo- 
cated, notices mailed to members. The 
Tullers did it all, and morę: they even 
planned a Saturday night dance at the 
Memoriał Hall in North Calais. 

Ellen Tuller was following in the hoof- 
prints of earlier organizers of rides. Susan 
Tobey of Hyde Park, the owner of the 
Bear Pond Bookstore in Stowe, is remem- 
bered for "the year of the mud" sińce her 
itinerary included a mile-long muddy 
slope up from the Little River in 
Waterbury. Pierre Pettier of Kirby, Kay 
Switser of East Burkę, Connie Hare, a 
well-known Vermont weaver — all 
planned memorable rides. 

The chore of laying out each day's trail 
is usually parceled out to people familiar 


. 












Gary Grenier and Kim Fahy, two riders from 
New Hampshire, pause at Coits Pond in Cabot. 
Below: Armand Poulin's map shows the clooerleaf 
patłern of łhis year's trailride. 



with the territory to be covered on a par- 
ticular day. On the Tuller ride, for exam- 
ple, the Sunday trip through the fine 
farmlands of East Montpelier was trail- 
mastered by Joan Yankee, who led out 
that morning riding a 29-year-old geld- 
ing. Halfway through the ride, as riders 
came over a rise in a wooded pasture, 
they came upon Joan's husband, Glenn, 
who sat in a lawn chair, reading the Sun¬ 
day newspaper, guarding an opened 
fence through which he allowed riders, 
but not cattle, to pass. 

Aside from seeing a lot of Vermont on 
horseback there is a constant exchange of 
information about horses. Monte War- 
man, for instance, is an encyclopedia of 
horse lorę. Ninę years ago he started the 
cross-state trailride because Vermont 
lacked a non-competitive equestrian 
event where youngsters, especially, 
could learn horsemanship without the 
pressure of vying for ribbons at horse 
shows. He dispenses advice whenever 
asked for it about riding, handling, train- 
ing. He and his friends, known as "the 
cowboys," have developed equipment 
and in-camp logistics that are eye- 
openers to the sheltered owners of back- 
yard horses. Their horses are tethered by 
large diameter ropes, looped around one 


front foot; their horses don't get hung up 
in halters or throw themselves or take 
notions to puli their weight against the 
ropes. Their horse trailers carry cabinets 
on the sides that tum out to be well- 
stocked kitchens. Monte is the resident 
horse counselor. Horse problems de- 
veloped during the day are usually 
brought to Monte in the evening. In the 
guise of a "horse tamer," Monte subtly 
trains riders. 

The riders vary in age. Youngest in 
1981 was probably Stephanie Horton, 5, 
who rode in the saddle with her father, 
Steve Horton of Marshfield. Oldest in the 
campground was Claude Hill, 83, of 
Hampton, Mass. He was present for all 
four days but didn't actually ride because 
of an accident in a pickup truck. But he 
plans to be back in the saddle this Au¬ 
gust. The oldest horse was "Dixie," a 
31-year-old Morgan belonging to Deb- 
orah Connors of Dorset. 

What motivates these riders? An in- 
formal survey during the 1981 ride turned 
up several explanations. Some mention 
"fun," or "adventure," or simply "get- 
ting away from it all." Others simply 
smile, as if to say "that's a foolish ques- 
tion." All agree they are lucky to have 
this 4-leaf clover in their lives. too 
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Who Stole the Candy? 

My War With Raccoons 
andHowILostlt 

By Ralph Nading Hill 
Drawings by Nancy Anisfield 



T hey steal into thousands of homes every night, their eyes 
glinting like lasers through their black masks. Oblivious to 
the unholy clatter they often make, these crafty bandits always 
manage a safe getaway. If there is a sure-fire defense against 
their depredations I don't know what it is. In the war I have 
waged for years against Procyon lotor, the wiły raccoon, I have 
won hardly a skirmish. 

In the beginning I could at least count on sleeping Friday 
nights because the trash man always came that day and the 
'coons knew a visit to my garbage cans wouldn't be worth a fig 
for the next twenty-four hours. I might have won the war then 
and there if only I could have kept the garbage in the garage, but 
every so often someone forgot to close the doors tightly. It 
didn't take many cymbal-like crashes of the cans' galvanized 
lids, or the early morning spectacle of a whole week's menus 
strewn across the floor to eliminate the garage as a repository. 

Carrying the cans outside, I drilled holes through the tops 
and lids and inserted lugs, but again I was out-foxed, or rather, 
out-cooned. By knocking the cans over and rolling them around 
so their nimbie paws could get a better purchase on the lugs, 
they were able to puli them out. Then I tried weighing down the 
covers with heavy rocks. How they managed to dislodge them 
is beyond me, sińce I never caught them at it. 

Finally I enclosed the cans in a wooden box against the out¬ 
side wali of the garage. As it happened, I had just finished 
building the hinged lid, with a padlock and a hasp, when the 
garbage man came. "That won't work," he said. "They'11 get a 
duplicate key madę." It never had a chance to work because of 
human failure to keep track of the key to a padlock. Untying the 
makeshift wire that replaced it through the hasp and lifting the 
wooden cover proved to the 'coons a somewhat morę taxing, 
but by no means impossible exercise. 

One morning I went out to find a noisy commotion in one of 
the cans. "Aha, I thought, "Tve got one of you at last." Looking 
into the can I beheld not a raccoon but a very unhappy skunk. 
With due deliberation I replaced the cover, carried the can out 


into the field, removed the lid, and retreated a respectful dis- 
tance. After several casts with my spinning rod I managed to 
hook the can with a fishing lure and puli it over. The skunk 
madę a leisurely and, mirabile dictu, scentless departure. 

This episode at least had the virtue of taking my mind off the 
'coons, which were becoming an obsession. I confess to wishing 
coonskin hats were back in style, or better yet, those long fur 
coats of the 'twenties that reąuired so many skins. Then I would 
think of the pet 'coon I once had, a great favorite who liked 
nothing better than to ride on my shoulders or drape himself 
around my neck like — God forbid — a fur collar. 

Any dark thoughts of a rifle or shotgun were further dispelled 
by the mystery of the horehound drops. During a campaign to 
stop smoking I became hooked on them, an addiction aggra- 
vated by a whole barrel of the tastiest kind, the gift of a friend, 
which I placed by my chair. Several mornings I found hore¬ 
hound drop wrappings on the floor. Everyone I asked denied 
having anything to do with them. Certainly our toy poodle, 
Mini, didn't have the dexterity to peel a horehound drop. 

One night as I sat reading (the poodle wasn't there) I became 
aware of movement in the darkened doorway to the next room. 
Looking up I saw a very plump 'coon trundling my way without 
as much as a moment's hesitation. Too startled to react, I just sat 
there while the 'coon climbed over my knees on to the arm of 
the chair. Snatching a horehound drop from the barrel he 
peeled it deliberately while gazing off into space as 'coons do, 
and then dropped the wrapper on the floor. After eating the 
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first one he reached for another, and another. At length 
satisfied, he climbed down and headed for the door. Trailing 
him to the porch I saw him climb the little ramp and exit 
through the hole in the wali I had madę for the dog. 

My failure to learn anything about his past was mitigated by 
the satisfaction of knowing that natural history had been madę 
that night. Then and there horehound drops joined the rac- 
coon's known diet of fish, crustaceans, nuts, birds' eggs, in- 
sects, mice, wild fruit, sweet potatoes, and — ah yes — corn. I 
know it will come as no surprise to the agricultural fraternity to 
report that for two summers I had beautiful stands of corn, but 
that the very nights before I planned to start picking the 'coons 
stripped every other ear. I'll bet they posted a sentinel who on 
the day of the countdown passed the word to every 'coon 
within hailing distance. I can't see how they dealt with the 
high-voltage wire around the garden — they probably stood on 
each other's shoulders and vaulted over it. 

After I had nailed up the dog's entrance through the wali of 
the porch there were no morę raids on my horehound drops. 
The inside of the house was now secure, assuming you don't 
consider the inside of a chimney as being inside a house. Late 
one winter the poodle became as much of a fbcture in the fire- 
place as the andirons. Hour after hour she would sit there look- 
ing up the flue. One day horrendous screams followed by a duli 
thud resounded from the hearth. The dog went wild. Suddenly 
it dawned on me that the 'coons had a nest up there and one of 
them had slipped and plummeted all the way to the damper. 
During the next five minutes desperate clawing could be heard 
as the 'coon scrambled back up to wherever the nest was. Build- 
ing a roaring fire, capping the chimney with mesh, or waiting 
until spring were my only options, and I chose the last. Mean- 
while I thought the dog would develop curvature of the spine 
because she spent many hours looking up the flue. 

The frequent fires I built there the next fali gave me a Pyrrhic 
victory, for the 'coons merely moved seventy-five feet down the 
bank to the chimney of my guest house, a cabin next to the lakę. 
What followed would strain anyone's credulity. The cabin had 
been converted to electric heat (when it was cheap) and the 
'coons knew the chimney hadn't been used. Toward spring the 
cabin's occupants complained that nocturnal noises in the wali 


Ralph Nading Hill, a life- 
long resident of Burlington , 
has bem a Senior Editor of 
Vermont Life for the past 
32 years. He is the author of 
15 books, many of them about 
Vermont, but headmits defeat 
in his effort to explain the 
wiły behaoior of the deoilish 
raccoons who inhabit 
his neighborhood. 
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were costing them sleep. An inąuiry revealed that fiberglass in- 
sulation had disappeared from various places, that the chimney 
was stuffed with it from the basement up to the hole where the 
stove pipę had been, that a family of 'coons was living in the 
wali, and that they had filled the chimney with insulation so 
that when they entered it from the top they would have a soft 
landing opposite the hole to their nest. 

By pounding a rock into the hole in the spring I eliminated 
their warm abode, but did they ever get even! The next winter I 
observed a Cascade of ice coming out from under the cabin. In¬ 
side I found a smali geyser spurting from the plastic water pipę 
leading upstairs. The pipę hadn't frozen, sińce it was wound 
with a heat tape; teeth marks next to the hole proved it had been 
chewed. The diagnosis was elear. The lakę was frozen, and in 
their quest for a convenient supply of water the 'coons had pro- 
duced a drinking fountain. 

Skeptics may claim they chewed the pipę because they will 
chew anything, but I happen to think that the Wasch-Bdr, or 
washing bear as he is known to the Germans for his habit of 
washing his food, knew there was water in the pipę and that 
gnawing would produce it. A 'coon can drown the largest dog 
by climbing on his back and holding his head down; he can and 
does lead hunters astray by retracing his footsteps, entering a 
brook, or Crossing from tree to tree through the branches. Obvi- 
ously he comes close to the reasoning from cause to effect at- 
tributed to some of the brightest animals. 

For their coup de grace that winter the 'coons opened the door 
to the panel controlling the sewage pump under the cabin and 
turned off the switch, whereupon the tank froze, also the pipes 
leading to it. After I had barricaded every conceivable entrance 
to the bottom of the cabin, they chewed the heat tape on the 
water linę where it entered the building, and it too froze. Again 
I relapsed into visions of rifles and shotguns, even of setting out 
a few gallons of cheap alcohol, of which 'coons are especially 
fond, in the hope they would all perish from cirrhosis of the 
liver. 

If I have learned anything it is that there is no real panacea, no 
worthy offense, against the Procyon lotor, and no fail-safe de- 
fense. Recently I read of a man in New Hampshire who madę a 
laudable, if rather pathetic, attempt to keep 'coons away by plac- 
ing a transistor radio playing rock musie next to his garbage 
cans. The next morning his ears were treated to celestial rock — 
the radio was up in a tree. 













"Always In Season" 

VERMONT’S FOLK ART 

Is Now On Display 


/ 

4 



Shelburne Museum 


By Julie A. Kielty. Photographs by Erik Borg 


Editor's Notę: Julie A. Kielty, the author of 
this article, is a Dartmouth College sophomore 
from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. For a career she is 
interested in enoironmental journalism, and 
with the help of a grant from the Xerox Corpo¬ 
ration she has been an intern at Vermont 
Life for the '82 spring term. She is the first 
student this magazine has ever inoited to work 
as an editorial intern. While lioing and work- 
ing in Montpelier she has done a oariety of 
assignments — from running errands to re- 
searching story ideas, editing manuscripts, 
writing captions, evaluating photos, and a 
host ofother tasks. Daily she and the VL staff 
talked about Yermont and Vermont Life — 
how this magazine is designed to portray 
Vermont. When the new exhibit of Vermont 
Folk Art opened for oiewing on May 10 we 
sent Julie to the Museum of the Yermont His- 
torical Society to tell us what the show is 
about. This is her report. 



The diorama of the sugaring scene (top) 
was carued by an anonymous Vermonter about 
1910. The Applehead Doli (above), circa 1890, 
was madę by Kate Dewey Squires of Montpelier. 


F inally I think I have found Vermont. 

It is graphically displayed in three 
dimensions in the exhibit of Vermont folk 
art you can see this summer and fali at the 
Museum of the Vermont Historical Soci¬ 
ety in Montpelier, and later in Shelburne, 
Middlebury, and Bennington. 

Vermont has been elusive sińce I ar- 
rived in Montpelier on March 29th to be 
an intern at Yermont Life. "Yermont is 
contrary country," I heard Charles 
& Morrissey say in the course of trying to 
c enlighten me about the special character 
S of this State. "Contrary to what?" I asked. 
| To me Vermont looked like Iowa — but 
5 with mountains and less corn. He used a 
| new word, "Vermontish," to embrace 
| many of the qualities he mentioned as 
distinctive about this State. That didn't 
help much. In fact, I was perplexed why 
so many people in this little State of 9,608 
square miles are intent on enjoying and 
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preserving the specialness of this place. 

Then I discovered this new assemblage 
of native artifacts, entitled "Always in 
Season: Folk Art and Traditional Culture 
in Vermont," handsomely exhibited in- 
side the Pavilion Building on the edge of 
the Statehouse green. Now the traits that 
make Vermont "Vermontish" are excit- 
ingly visible. See for yourself. Long-time 
Vermonters and newcomers like myself 
can enrich their understanding of "con- 
trary country" by letting their eyes feast 
on these folk art pieces. 

First on exhibit is the mapie sugar 
scene, constructed from wood in about 
1910, by an anonymous folk artist and 
pictured on the previous page of this 
issue of Vermont Life. To the left of this 
model a panel explains: "This exhibition 
presents the personal vision and creative 
expression of those people who re- 
sponded to necessity by going beyond 
'making do/ 'Always In Season' reflects 
200 years of Vermont's history, its pat- 
terns of settlement, its ethnic heritage, its 
natural resources. The objects tell us 
about ingenuity, pride of work and 
craftsmanship, and even about poverty. 
They also offer a simple and resounding 
affirmation: traditions are changing, yet 
they still abound, tying Vermonters to 
their heritage and to each other." 

Ali of this is true. Incredibly, Rosa 
Meunier Patoine of South Walden, who 
came from Brompton, Quebec, when she 
was 17, braided 545 colorful plastic bread 
wrappers into a breadbag rug. Frank 
Patoine, the ninth of Rosa's 16 children, 
used a chain saw to create from pine a 
seven-foot "Chain Saw Farmer." John 
Benjamin Evans, who came to Poultney 
from Caesarea, Wales, in 1906, relied 
solely on handmade tools to carve a siatę 
fan. An unknown artist in Woodford 
chose a large tree fungus as a canvas for 
painting a village scene. Other artists 
selected Proctor marble to make parts of a 
checkerboard, wood and cedar sprigs to 
fashion a collage of Greensboro Bend, 
and grain bags — bleached white and 
embroidered — to make coverlets. A 
Morrisville woman, Imelda Lepine, wove 
bailing twine to make a green and brown 
floor mat. 

From the geologie areas which formed 
the rock deposits underneath Vermont to 
the present age of plastic breadbags: the 
pieces of this exhibit represent a chain of 
communication linking past with present 




Newton Washburn of Littleton, N.H., grew up in Stowe where he learned basket weaoing technicju.es 
from his mother. She was a member of the Sweetser family, renowned for its baskets sińce 1850. 
Combining one grandfather's Swiss style with their grandmother's Abenaki know-how, the Sweetsers 
devised a unicjue technicjue; basket weauing became a profitable family actwity. Aboue, ash strips 
are pounded from a brown ash log and woven into a rocking cradle. 



John Lawyer of St. Albans madę his moccasins by 
resewing the toe patch, signifying the power of the 
plant world with its medicinal, spiritual, and life- 
giving properties, onto a new strip of leather. 


This birch bark box (below) was 
madę with 1500 porcupine c\uills 
and raffia by Christena Toster 
atMt. Mansfield in 1906 or!907. 
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and Vermonters with resources at hand. 
Love is here: we see wooden boxes for 
holding spruce gum that loggers madę for 
sweethearts. Community loyalty is here: 
we peer into a miniaturę of the town of 
Montgomery and at a collage of a logging 
camp. Patriotism is here: Frank Moran, 
the Bakersfield woodcarver, has his 
brooding Abraham Lincoln in this ex- 
hibit. And beauty is here: crazy quilts, 
stoneware cobalt jugs, a straw hat for a 
horse, and a model church with stained 
"glass" Windows. 

In my reading of Vermont's history I 
have learned that Vermont's first 
statehouse was a wooden structure, 
erected just beyond today's Pavilion, on 
the lawn in front of the granite building 
now housing Vermont's Supreme Court 
and the state's Department of Libraries. 
That first statehouse, according to histo- 
rians, was "whittled to death" by legis- 
lators who occupied their hands, while 
listening to their colleagues drone inter- 
minably about law-making, with spare 
pieces of wood and their jackknives. This 
exhibit confirms the penchant for whit- 
tling among Vermonters; we see a "snake 
cane" by Kenneth Larrow of Pittsford, a 
whimsey toy by Henry Cox of Monkton, 
and a horse, sulky, and driver by Herbert 
"Cap" Wilcox of St. Johnsbury. These 
items, which outsiders might dismiss as 
naive, amateurish, and quaint, clearly 
had great emotional value for their 
creators and recipients. 

They have great emotional value to us, 
too. Shaped by the Vermont environ- 
ment, these folk artists tell stories that 



As a young boy, Lee Hull of South Royalton 
started painting pictures which "looked 
pretty natural." Although once urged to 
go to art school, he disregarded this advice 
to stay home "helping my Dad." Now as 
an older man with morę time, he paints 
"really cjuite a lot," depicting memories 
of earlier adiuities. 

Above is a 1910 scene in North Fair field 
of a party gamę, "Drop the Handker chief." 
At left is a detail from "Gathering 
Christmas Berries," recalling an annual 
Hull family outing in Swanton to collect 
berries and grasses for their Christmas 
wreath-making business. 
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Rosa Patoine and her ninth son, Frank, of 
South Walden, have brightened their home 
with creative handiwork. Altogether there 
were 16 children in the Patoine family. 
They ate so much bread that Rosa, after 
saving the empty breadbags, was able to 
braid the “breadbag rug" (above, top) 
that won first prize at the Caledonia 
County Fair in 1979. Frank is a hunter 
and logger and loves to carue animals. 
One day, using his chainsaw, he started 
"whacking away" at a pine log which was 
lying in his yard. After chiseling around 
the face to smooth the countenance he 
produced this mustachioed creature (above, 
right) admired by Rosa. Frank's "Chain 
Saw Farmer" is 7 '4" in height. 
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In 1980, Roland Rochette of Greensboro Bend created this "Logging Collage" 
from wood, cedar sprigs and gravel. Rochette's collages depict his memories 
of events and places from long ago. When he heard about Grandma Moses, 
he said, "Weil, if a woman can do it, I can do it too." 



Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium 


Crippled by polio, William 
Morrison of Waterford 
began working with wood. 
The miniaturę house at left, 
circa 1915, is exactly how 
hed build an actual house, 
complete with soap in the 
dish over the bathtub. 


This paper doli collection 
(below) contains the "cut and 
pastę" toys of Nellie Britell 
of Weybridge. When she no 
longer cared to play with 
these dolls she madę this 
framed arrangement for 
posterity in 1874-75. 



transcend the bonds of family and locality 
in this harsh and rocky place. The finał 
products, however, suggesting intensely 
personal experiences, were usually done 
in leisure time or during retirement. As I 
scrutinized these objects, attempting to 
calculate the hours of work involved, I 
felt the individual dedication and com- 
mitment required to persist, even after a 
fuli day's work in the woods or on a farm, 
or raising children, was extraordinary. 

In their response to make a needed or 
useful object, these proud, inventive 
Vermonters also displayed the ability to 
create beauty despite a lack of formal 
training. There are no preconceived cate- 
gories of materials in this exhibit. The art 
of chipping, stitching, pounding and 
carving follows the whims of individuals 
recreating the concerns and preoccupa- 
tions of the inhabitants of this land, this 
"contrary country." 

The exhibit demonstrates how diverse 
Vermont culture is, while remaining 
within an encompassing context. Ali 
three "subdivisions" of the show — "Na- 
tive American Legacy," "Farmstead and 
Family," and "Off the Farm" — represent 
a community shaped by and in harmony 
with the surroundings. This exhibit says: 
age grants you wisdom as your years 
allow you to know the seasons well and 
understand Vermont's idiosyncracies. 
The seasoned life predominates in Ver- 
mont, even today. 

Jane Beck, Vermont's official folklorist, 
has collected these bits and pieces of 
Vermont's personality and put them into 
one room. Yet every folk art piece is "an 
artistic expression of a particular tra- 
ditional culture," be it French-Canadian, 
Italian, Swedish, Native American or 
Russian. They all came and they all chose 
to survive these varied seasons. The cul- 
tures, like the seasons, differ. But there is 
a prevailing ethos, which like the land- 
scape and climate, dominates and dic- 
tates styles of life. Today much folk art is 
still done in quiet moments and some- 
times under the direction of oldsters. 
When looking closely at a few pieces, and 
realizing again that this collection in- 
cludes contemporary items, I sense that 
inheritance still dictates life in Vermont. 
Is the environment itself the tradition? It 
can't be so simply stated; but I would pos- 
tulate that this folk art certainly reflects 
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"My Happy Raitnbilli Cousins," by Gayleen Aikin recollects 
her earlier days in and around the Barre granite sheds 
where she spent much of her youth. 



Found on a farm in Browning ton, and 
in the hands of the same family sińce 
the early 1800s, this chest is unusual 
for its ornamentation and border scrolls. 



the erwironment. The art is fascinating, 
depicting Vermont indigenously, in its 
natural State, at home, with family and 
friends, with no pretenses. The exhibit is 
Yermont's "gift to itself," as one person 
noted, a gift that is genuine. 

This exhibit doesn't convey a concisely 
stated definition of what is // Vermontish ,, 
about Vermont. But the artifacts suggest 
the adjectives: Vermonters are varied, 
colorful, inventive, resourceful and in- 
teresting. Put simply, Vermont folk art is 
extraordinarily // Vermontish. ,, ę/y? 


ALWAYS IN SEASON 

This exhibit is open to the public 
from now until November 20, 1982, 
at the Museum of the Vermont His- 
torical Society in Montpelier. From 
January 15, 1983, until March 7, 1983, 
it can be seen at the Shelburne 
Museum. From March 20, 1983, until 
April 25, 1983, it will be assembled in 
the Johnson Memoriał Gallery at 
Middlebury College. From Middle- 
bury it travels to Bennington and will 
be at the Bennington Museum from 
May 6, 1983, until September 15, 
1983. 

Jane Beck of Ripton, who or- 
ganized this exhibit, is Yermont's 
State folklorist. For grants supporting 
her project she is grateful to the 
Vermont Council on the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Cecil Howard 
Charitable Trust and the IBM Corpo¬ 
ration. 

A catalog for this exhibit has been 
published by the Vermont Council 
on the Arts, and we are pleased to 
recommend it to you. In 144 pages it 
provides a detailed account of the ar¬ 
tifacts in the exhibit. Entitled Alzoays 
in Season: Folk and Traditional Culture 
in Vermont, it is priced at $8.75. 
Copies may be obtained when the 
exhibit is open at the four sites in 
Vermont where it is scheduled to ap- 
pear, and by writing to the Vermont 
Council on the Arts, 136 State Street, 
Montpelier, 05602. Postage is 63 
cents and Vermont residents should 
add sales tax for copies mailed to 
Yermont addresses. 


A woman could show off her embroidery skills on 
a "crazy quilt " madę from scraps of silk and velvet 
like the one pictured here. Popular around 1900, 
these cjuilts were gifts for special occasions. 
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Only 834 People Live Here, But 

T • i • //nri • / g_ np // 

Lincoln is The Goinest Town 

in Yermont 


By Ronald Rood 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


W hen Winfred Rhodes tipped his 
tractor over and injured himself, his 
neighbors finished his haying for him. 
Then Marion Pierce's overheated stove 
went on such a rampage that she escaped 
with only a pillow salvaged from the 
blaze. Half the town chipped in to help 
Marion and Fred rebuild. 

These acts of community kindness are 
not surprising when one considers the 
performance that occurred after our Lin¬ 
coln Grammar School burned down. A 
workman, thawing frozen pipes, acciden- 
tally set fire to a wali. Before his as- 
tonished eyes the whole building went 
up in flames. Naturally, there was only 
one course of action: the village got to- 
gether and put up another school. 

Even the kids helped. They worked 
side by side with their teachers. Parents 
joined in; so did school board members 
and anyone who had a few hours to 
spare. Under the direction of Harold 
Purinton, they put four thousand hours 
of donated labor into that new school. 
They did it without State aid, too — and 
at half the price the State said it would 
cost. 

Such antics are practically ho-hum 
daily routines in my little village of Lin¬ 
coln. Its people seem to have a finger in 
the dike — or in the pie — most of the 
time. It all adds up to what Mary Purin¬ 
ton calls "the goin'est town I ever saw." 

And Mary ought to know. In ninety 
two years she's had plenty of chances to 
make comparisons. Although this di- 
minutive schoolmarm lists herself as a 
lifetime resident ("half the grownups in 
Lincoln once went to school to me") she 
loves to see the rest of the nation too. 
Mary has been out west, down south, 
and has taken in a couple of World's 
Fairs. She's also roamed much of Yer¬ 
mont — "and the morę 1 see the other 
places the better I like Lincoln." 


I agree with her, and not just for the 
beauty of the town, either. Lots of places 
are as fair to behold. Our village green is 
so tiny you can jump across it if you get a 
good running start. Our New Haven 
River is swift and elear, but so are other 
streams. Nor can we claim the highest 
mountains, or the greenest woodlands. 

Industry has bypassed the town: the 
pallet mili, builders, excavator and pew- 
terer provide only a dozen jobs. There's 
not even a commercial ski lift; neither the 
terrain nor the exposure are right for 
big-time skiing. 

No — it's the people. Perhaps as a re- 
sult of living at the nether end of a road 
that comes up through the valley and 
peters out south of town, Lincoln's resi- 
dents have developed a camaraderie like 
passengers on a cruise ship. When you're 
together in such a situation life regains a 
zest long forgotten in many a culturally 
advantaged city. 

One of the town's best productions is 
that New England favorite, the potluck 
dinner. Last August alone there were 
seven such meals in Lincoln that I know 
of, plus a church breakfast — all on a 
bring-it-and-share-it basis. Since nobody 
really plans such affairs, you may end up 
with seventeen salads and two pies, but 
that's part of the fun. 

An outgrowth of the potluck meal is 
the annual family-style venison supper. 
Begun morę than twenty years ago to cel- 
ebrate the harvest and provide funds for 
the school lunch program, the supper's 
main course is furnished by local hunters. 

There may be a bit of shadier farę, too: 
deer illegally shot, perhaps, and 
confiscated by some Vermont warden, or 
a deer that was wounded and ran away to 
die later. Indeed, on occasions when the 
size of the crowd exceeds the size of the 
crop, so to speak, there have been dark 
suggestions as to the somewhat bovine 


taste of a venisonburger. "But then," one 
of the cooks said, "sińce when has ham¬ 
burger been madę out of ham anyway?" 

So popular is the venison supper now- 
adays that there's a free two hours of 
movies just to accommodate the folks 
awaiting their turns at the tables. People 
from as far away as New Jersey and Con¬ 
necticut plan their fali vacations around 
the event, usually telephoning well ahead 
of time to be surę they have the right 
weekend. 

No, boredom is seldom a problem. 
Even when it's thirty below zero and the 
electric switches on your wali wear whis- 
kers of frost, there's usually something 
happening. Just when you wonder what 
"the goin'est town" will do when Christ- 
mas is past, along comes Groundhog Day. 

The village turns out for the occasion 
on the morning of February 2 — or the 
Saturday nearest that datę, sińce the Lin¬ 
coln groundhog is casual about calendars. 
Joking and chatting and stamping their 
feet, the disciples of the doughty rodent 
gather around a huge snow-covered den. 
From the den's interior issue the sounds 
of the slumbering creature. 

At the hour of sunrise an impressive 
six-foot groundhog emerges. Clad in 
something that looks like a karakuł wool 
coat, this creature yawns and blinks, 
stretches and scratches. It takes a nip 
from a bottle labeled SOMINEXXXX. 
Then he sees his shadow — how could he 
help it with all those flashbulbs popping? 
— and burrows back out of sight for six 
morę weeks of winter. 

Then everybody troops to nearby 
Burnham Hall for an all-you-can-eat 
breakfast. Fortified by an unashamedly 
cholesterolish meal of pancakes, gallons 
of mapie syrup and platters of groundhog 
sausage (think about that for awhile), Lin¬ 
coln people are braced for the next event: 
Vermont's only Groundhog Day paradę. 
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"At least we think it's the only one," 
Selectman Bill Finger says as he blows up 
a helium balloon and gives it to a kid for a 
ridiculously Iow fifty cents — or even a 
quarter if that's all the youngster can af- 
ford. "Nobody has come forward to dis- 
pute us," Bill adds. 

It's useless to describe the paradę; it's 
different every year. One of its morę 
memorable attractions was a jingle-belled 
horse that dumped sleigh and driver into 
a snowbank in front of the United Church 
when a dogfight started under the con- 


veyance. There was also the snowmobile 
that caught fire in front of the General 
Storę and scattered the startled crowd as 
its frantic owner headed for the river. 
Then, too, there was Dan Steadman's 
Cadillac convertible carrying the paradę 
queen through the bitter winter air in all 
her finery. 

Weil, not quite all. She wore her lum- 
berjack boots for warmth in that open car. 
When the photographers for the paper 
asked her to pose with a few local dig- 
nitaries, there she stood — on Page One 


— beaming, begowned and be-booted. 

Lincoln's inventive spirit fills the rest of 
the day with softball on skis and snow- 
shoe volleyball ("how could I jump up for 
the bali? He was standing on my snow- 
shoes!"). The day is polished off with a 
variety show that features all comers; no¬ 
body who wants to perform is ever re- 
fused. The talent ranges from terrific to 
terrible. And, of course, that show packs 
the Burnham Hall. 

It's all a bit bewildering to folks from 
"down country" (any place outside of 


Up From the Ashes: A Tale of Two Churches 



A test of the Lincoln spirit 
came a little morę than a year 
ago. Before dawn on Good Fri- 
day, April 17, 1981, the 118- 
year-old building of the United 
Church of Lincoln burst into 
flames. 

The Volunteer Firemen, 
many of them church mem- 
bers, fought the blaze along 
with firemen from four adjoin- 
ing towns. But to no avail: the 
white-clapboard physical and 
spiritual hub of the village was 
destroyed. 

Stunned, our members 
gathered later that day at the 
parsonage. The choir had been 
planning an hour-long cantata 
for the Easter morning service 
and decided to present it any- 
way, with hastily gathered 
electronics equipment in Burn¬ 
ham Hall, two hundred feet 
from where the ruins still smouldered. On Easter, the hall was 
crowded all the way to the Street. 

The next move? Years ago, when Baptists and Methodists had 
joined to form the United Church of Lincoln they decided to use 
the Baptist building in the center of town. The Methodist struc- 
ture, a quarter mile up the Street, became deserted except on 
special occasions. Fully as old and almost as large as the devas- 
tated church, could it be moved to replace its burned-out 
neighbor? Maybe it could. Careful measurement showed the 
structure could go right down the main Street between the 
houses with inches to spare. 

"Not every church," said Jeremy Perfect, chairman of the 
trustees, "has a spare building." William Finger, another 
member, quit his position in Montpelier ("I was sick of a desk 
job anyway"), found himself head of the new building commit- 
tee, and joined Jeremy. 

Together, with help from Mikę Dever and many others, they 
worked all summer. They took out pews and stained glass Win¬ 
dows, replaced sills and joists and the floor, strengthened the 
steeple, and jacked the whole building three feet in the air. 

Neighbors and townspeople helped where they could. The 
choir took its cantata on the road, performing in several 


churches and netting about a thousand dollars. The Ladies 
Aid-Industries helped feed the workmen. Boxes of homemade 
cookies mysteriously appeared in their pickup trucks. Extra 
chairs were necessary: St. Ambrose Roman Catholic Church in 
Bristol supplied them. Other churches provided hymnals and 
took up offerings. Members of Mt. Abraham Union High 
SchooFs Class of '81 donated graduation robes to the choir. 
Good wishes — and money — arrived from as far away as Lon¬ 
don and Alaska. 

Then on Monday, November 30, 1981, Emile Desautels and 
his equipment madę a big "fifth wheeler" out of that 36-by-50 
foot building and trundled it right through town. The Central 
Vermont Public Service Corporation and the Continental Tele- 
phone Company obligingly moved wires and even a pole — at 
almost zero cost to the church. Mailboxes were temporarily up- 
rooted; tree limbs were tied back. 

During the move the steeple beli pealed once, all by itself. 
Then, as the building came to rest at the new-old location. 
Norm Strickholm and Peter Brown grabbed the ropę and rang 
the beli lustily, triumphantly, where it had seemed no church 
beli would ever sound again. 
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Yolunteers elear Lincoln's new reereation field in the foreground, above. The steeple of the church that burned is in the village, beyond. 


Lincoln) who happen to visit for the 
weekend. "One thing is surę," said a 
New Yorker wonderingly, as she con- 
sidered the events of the day, "you'11 
never see this on Broadway." 

Nor will you see anything on Broadway 
like Lincoln's concern for youngsters. 
Realizing the added tax burden involved 
in an admittedly controversial issue — 
the establishment of a kindergarten — 


several parents of the smali fry got to- 
gether and formed the Lincoln Coopera- 
tive Preschool. They met in people's 
homes, the Burnham Hall, and in a 
former one-room schoolhouse. 

There are disadvantages to meeting on 
someone else's property, however. The 
preschool group decided to put up its 
own building. John and Mary Gemignani 
donated a couple of acres of land across 


from the Lincoln Grammar School, and 
the community school building bee oc- 
curred all over again. A roster of workers 
would list half the family names in Lin¬ 
coln. Those who didn't have toddlers 
were quick to help anyway. They wrote 
checks and donated to the many bakę 
sales and auctions and public suppers. 

Dozens of willing hands put up studs 
and joists, roof and walls, Windows and 






doors. Some thirty thousand dollars of 
labor were given freely. Many of the ma- 
terials were donated too. An anonymous 
friend promised a sizeable sum "if you 
can match it with money of your own." 
They scrambled and scratched — and, 
surę enough, they matched it. 

One old farmer, outspoken against 
"that diaper school," as he called it, was 
seen hurrying away from its back door in 
his pickup truck early one morning. Be- 
hind him was a newly dumped pile of 
cabbages and squashes and pumpkins. 
Confronted with the evidence, he con- 
fessed — sort of. "— And I hope they 
choke on 'em!" he said. 

Only four months after Steve Buker's 
backhoe had broken ground the first stu- 
dents of the "diaper school" entered its 
doors. Now there are about two dozen of 
them. One of those youngsters disap- 
peared from his home after breakfast on a 
Saturday morning. When his worried 
parents found him he was patiently sit- 
ting on the steps of the preschool, morę 
than a mile from his home. 'Tm waiting 
for Mrs. Gemignani," he explained. 
"She's lots better than Captain Kan- 
garoo." 

The independence that prompts a 
youngster to leave Saturday television 
and walk a mile for his favorite pursuit 
spills over in other ways. If there's so 
much going on right on Lincoln's single 
central Street — which, by the way, 
doesn't even have a name — why not de- 
velop a playground for young and old, 
several acres that would remain forever 
green no matter what happened to the 
rest of the town? 

Donald Brown and Doran Pierce, who 
have as much fun as anybody, joyfully 
tackled the problem along with a few 
friends. They chose a forested hill and 
overgrown meadow on the old Sargent 
farm. The farm was almost in the middle 
of town, across the river from the Lincoln 
General Storę. An organization of 
townspeople was formed with an official 
sounding name: Lincoln Sports, Incorpo- 
rated. The Sargent farm had been broken 
up years ago but the forty acres that in- 
cluded the forest and field were locally 
owned. And the owners would sell. 

Despite its impressive name, Lincoln 
Sports had no money, but it had two 
good friends in John and Edith Nuner. 
The Nuners — former summer yisitors 
who have come here to live year 'round 
— advanced the necessary cash, 
interest-free for three years. 

Somehow the U.S. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation learned of the project. Perhaps 
realizing the town hadn't been favored 
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with a grant of money, the BOR set up a 
meeting with Lincoln Sports' directors. 
Federal money was there for the asking, 
the BOR people said. Ali the Lincoln folks 
had to do was fili out these forms, wait 
for their request to be processed at head- 
quarters "and there's a good chance 
you'll get most of what you want." The 
directors listened politely. Their an- 
swer? You guessed it: Thanks — but no 
thanks. 

So they set out to raise cash the hard 
way. The fun way. The do-it-yourself 
way. 


Naturally, the whole town joined the 
project. Youngsters, envisioning the 
prospect of skiing and skating and 
softball, mowed lawns, raked leaves, and 
peddled knobby apples to earn money. 
Adults sold Douglas Orchard cider and 
Ruth Cobb's homemade doughnuts. 
They put on bakę sales. They sponsored 
dances and movies. They set up a travel- 
ing company that performed Mary Ellen 
Chase's comedy, Haruey, and then took 
that play all over northern Vermont. And 
in a bit over two years the Nuners met 
with the Lincoln Sports' officers plus a 
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few weary but happy townspeople. They 
gathered at a pienie area on the Lincoln 
Sports property — and roasted hot dogs 
over a fire begun by burning the mort- 
gage. 

Now, ten years later, you can wander 
at will over those forty acres. You can 
pitch horseshoes, ski cross country, play 
bali, have a pienie, get up a gamę of ten- 
nis. You can even swim in that chilly New 
Haven River if you're equal to the chal¬ 
lenge. 

Even with all the morał and financial 
support of friends in Lincoln and sur- 


rounding towns, it costs money for all 
that activity on those forty acres. So Lin¬ 
coln Sports, Inc. sponsors one morę an- 
nual funfest: Hill Country Holiday. It 
takes place the first weekend in August. 

The event features a paradę down that 
unnamed Street. The library and the town 
museum have an open house. Lincoln's 
Volunteer Firemen put on a chicken bar- 
beque. The preschool comes up with a 
ham dinner while Bill Finger's helium bal- 
loons escape skyward from the Thursday 
night auction to the Quaker meeting on 
Old Home Day at the church on Sunday. 


style or otherwise" at their Long Run Inn, 
Lincoln's only hostelry. 

The auction is a monumental task, 
especially when you figurę the entire 
population of Lincoln is only 834. Hence 
people have to wear several hats, so to 
speak, in order to get everything done. 
After it is all through, the budgets of the 
member groups are in good shape again 
and nearly everybody is tired but happy. 

Two summers ago, for instance, the 
auction brought Lincoln Sports, Inc. its 
biggest earnings ever. Before expenses, 
the organization had grossed about two 



Mary Purinton (above) says "Lincoln is the goin'est town I ever saw." As a 
teacher she instructed many of the parents of todays schoolkids in Lincoln. 

Other Lincoln residents pictured on this page are the Fletcher Browns, 
proud of their mapie syrup, Howard Thompson (below) doing chores, and 
Donald Brown selling refreshments to youngsters at the community auction. 



This last helps remind people of the 
town's early Quaker heritage. 

The auction, by the way, turns out to 
be the biggest ever — each year. One year 
it's run by the firemen, the next by Lin¬ 
coln Sports. The auction workers per- 
suade people to look in attics and barns 
and cellars for items to be sold. They de- 
scend on merchants in nearby Bristol in 
hopes of getting a few free gallons of 
paint, perhaps, or a certificate good for 
groceries in a Bristol market. Jenny and 
Bill Evon supply a couple of pairs of tick- 
ets good for "Meals for Two, Hungarian 


thousand dollars. That's not much in 
terms of big corporations, but a tidy sum 
for such a little group. 

At last — at long last — the years of 
labor and frustration had paid off. Lin¬ 
coln Sports was out of debt. Every bill 
was paid. 

And what did those thrifty, hard-work- 
ing, earn-every-penny Lincoln Sports 
officers do with their two thousand 
bucks? They mowed the dried grass off 
several acres of their hillside and threw a 
big potluck meal for the town. They in- 
vited everybody over to the softball field 
at the bottom of that hillside after supper. 
Then they blew nearly half their winnings 
on the biggest, loudest, most glorious 
fireworks the town has ever seen. 
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In August or September 

Discover the 

Vermont 

Tradition 

Choose a week in August or September to explore Ver- 
mont's history and living traditions. Once again, Vermont 
Life is sponsoring tours for you to see what is "Vermontish" 
about Vermont. You will hear historians and other au- 
thorities, and farmers and townspeople as well, explain 
folkways, craft skills and the essential qualities of Vermont 
and Vermonters. 

But make your reservations promptly. Only a few spaces 
remain on the tour from September 19 through September 
24, and these are for double occupancy. We strongly rec- 
ommend the earlier tour, from August 22 through August 
27, both single and double rooms are still available on the 
August excursion. Both tours are identical, but morę spaces 
remain on the August excursion. Even if September is your 
preference we suggest you indicate the August tour as your 
alternative choice when you use the card enclosed with this 
issue. 

You will be accommodated at delightful smali town inns 
and restaurants. Evening activities include a local festiwal, a 
church supper, and old-time fiddle musie. Travelling day- 
times through Vermont by motor coach, you will visit a pot- 
tery started in 1793, a long-time family farm, classic Ver- 
mont towns, and historie houses and museums. Private 
guides will frequently join us to explain how to "read" the 
Vermont we see. 

Both tours begin and end in Burlington. Prices include all 
accommodations, meals, transportation, admissions, and 
educational services. The ratę is $545 per person sharing a 
twin room, and $635 per person for a single room. 

But act promptly. Remember: come in August if the Sep- 
t mber tour is already booked to capacity. The closing datę 
tor reserving space is July 21, 1982. All reservations will be 
madę on a first come/first served basis. 



ALWAYS IN SEASON is the title of the Vermont Folk Art Exhibit described on pages 
43-48 of this issue of VERMONT LIFE. 

ALWAYS IN SEASON is a subscription to VERMONT LIFE — for yourself or for 
someone special. 

Subscribe to VERMONT LIFE. Rates are $6.00 for one year, $14.00 for three years. Outside the United States rates 
are $8.00 for one year and $20.00 for three years. Vermont residents add sales tax. Use the card bound inside the 
front cover of this issue. 

YERMONT LIFE is ALWAYS IN SEASON. 
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Green Mounłain 



POST BOY 


How best to describe this issue of Yermont Life? Your Postboy 
suggests that two words serve admirably: colorful splash. We 
hope this issue makes a colorful splash in your lite. 

Never before in the 36 years this magazine has been pub- 
lished has a single issue contained so much color photography. 
The article on pages 43-48 about Vermont folk art contains, by 
itself, an astounding 22 photographs in color. Altogether, in this 
issue of 64 pages, we present 77 illustrations in color. 

This vivid rendition of Vermont was not premeditated. It 
simply happened. When Michael McDermott of Brattleboro 
submitted his slides of the petunias along the shoreline at Low- 
ell Lakę, with colorful lawn chairs on the grassy background 
(page 6), we simply couldn't resist letting you see for yourself 
why Lowell Lakę is popular among campers who return there 
every summer. When Clyde Smith filmed the morning mist ris- 
ing from Hapgood Pond in the Green Mountain National 
Forest, while Lionel ("Tony") Atwill fished for trout from his 
canoe (page 20), we couldn't deprive you of sharing the glory of 
that scene. 

Nor did we plan to splash you in this issue with so much 
water. But everybody who likes to swim in Vermont will 
luxuriate in this issue. Lakę Dunmore on page 7, Lakę Morey is 
pictured on page 35, and Coits Pond in Cabot on page 40. Even 
our food column in this issue — "Dive For Your Dinner" — be- 
gins with Hanson CarrolLs photograph of John Wiggin diving 
for crayfish in the White River as it flows through Sharon. 

When we decided to center our Scenie Portfolio (pages 30-34) 
around a summer thunderstorm we figured readers would say 
this issue is all wet. But those rainbows arching over Lakę 
Champlain and Highgate (page 34) were so enticing we decided 
to put PeachanYs candidate in Vermont's rainbow sweepstakes 
on the back cover. 

Then we decided to put Matthew Ireland on the front cover. 
Matthew is making a colorful splash in the Green River, about 
200 yards from his home in Guilford. Matthew's obvious plea- 
sure in being a rope-swinger at a local swimming hole in Yer¬ 
mont says what this entire issue tries to convey: Vermont in the 
summertime is a colorful splash for swingers of all ages. 

This issue of Vermont Life also carries you from the water's 
edge to the high places in Vermont. Lift up your eyes — to the 
siatę roofs and spires in Vermont's "siatę belt" (pages 12-15), to 
youngsters from the Vermont Achievement Center in Rutland 
climbing Mt. Mansfield (page 59), to the summit of Mount 
Abraham with its unencumbered views in all directions (page 
25). Join the sky-gazers, at Stellafane (pages 26-29) to peer 
through telescopes at the stars and planets jumping like disco 
dancers. We're trying to give a large sense of Vermont, ranging 
from little things — like crayfish under rocks — to big things — 
like "mountain highs" and the universe surrounding us. 

A colorful splash and a mountain high: not every magazine can 


provide these varying sensations. But your Postboy is trying 
earnestly to put morę "life" into Vermont Life , hoping to give you 
a greater sense of the energy that characterizes Vermonters, the 
vigor that enlivens our lives. Ronald Rood captures that spirit in 
his portrait of Lincoln, Vermont (pages 49-53), and Matthew Ire¬ 
land, by swinging on that ropę, also epitomizes it. 

From Vermont Life' s cadre of 150 free-lance writers and pho- 
tographers your Postboy has been inviting story submissions 
which explain what is "new, fresh, different, and Vermontish 
about life in Vermont." That word "Vermontish" has caused 
some perplexity among the free-lancers, but embodied in it is 
the belief that Yermont/s "a special place" (a trite assertion, but 
still true). For Helen and Melvyn Douglas (pages 35-37) the time 
spent at Lakę Morey as a counterpoint to their lives outside 
Vermont is one example. Another is Julie Kielty's revelation of 
what is "Vermontish" about Vermont in the exhibit of Vermont 
folk art. A third is the portrayal of the 100-mile trailride pre- 
sented on pages 38-40 by Robert Barasch and Janet Steward, a 
father-and-daughter team. The camaraderie they depict, like 
the fellowship at Lowell Lakę that Andrew Nemethy describes 
on pages 2-6, all say what is "Vermontish" about Vermont. 

Your Postboy wants you to share this camaraderie. "Be in- 
teractive," your Postboy admonishes his free-lancers, urging 
them to involve readers like you in the materiał they submit. 
Ralph Nading Hill's adventures with raccoons (pages 41-42) is 
certainly interactive. We hope you like the colorful splash that 
Vermont Life is trying to make. 

VERMONT IS A GYROSCOPE 

Clearly evident, also, in this issue of Vermont Life is the deep af- 
fection towards Vermont expressed by people who are not 
year-round residents of this State. For an illustration read the 
caption accompanying Ramon L. Scavelli's photograph on the 
inside front cover of this issue; he plays viola for the National 
Symphony Orchestra in Washington, D.C., but loves to roam 
the Vermont countryside. 

At Lowell Lakę and elsewhere, summer after summer, people 
from other States renew their lives and rejuvenate their spirits in 
Vermont. Psychologically, they are rooted here. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell put it aptly in a chapter entitled "Greensboro — Our 
One Continuous Home," in her book, Two Lives: The Story of 
Wesley Clair Mitchell and Myself, published almost 30 years ago 
by Simon and Schuster. Of their summer place on the north 
shore of Caspian Lakę she said, "It was our one continuous 
home and always seemed to me to act like a gyroscope, keeping 
the family steady through difficult days." 

Vermont madę a similar impression on Lewis Mumford, the 
eminent American philosopher, social commentator, and critic 
of technology and architecture. Born in 1895, he confesses to "a 
hidden part of my personality that had roots in the summers I 
had spent between 1903 and 1908 on a farm near Bethel, Yer¬ 
mont." In his autobiography, Sketches From Life, just published 
by the Dial Press of New York, he recounts how "Those sum¬ 
mers, with their round of rural activities, left such a sharp im- 
print that I have drawn on them ever sińce." These memories 
are fuli of homely images: fresh doughnuts from the oven, 
blueberry pudding with melted mapie sugar sauce, itself spiced 
with nutmeg, the coolness of the milkroom, the fragrance of hay 
drying in sun-baked fields in July. Homely verbal images also 
survive in his memory from those years; the first indoor flush 
toilet installed in that section of the White River Valley was 
characterized by neighboring farmers as a "turd machinę." A 
child of the city, raised in New York except for those summers 
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on the farm in Bethel, Mumford says he first became aware of 
the universe while riding in a horse-drawn wagon on a elear 
July night in Vermont: "What I remember is the stars them- 
selves and the mystery of the immense sky; for until then they 
had played no part in my urban consciousness." A young Ver- 
mont schoolteacher, also on that wagon ride, added to the 
wonder by pointing to shoot- 
ing stars in the sky. One thinks 
of today's youngsters at Stel- 
lafane obtaining their first 
visions of the galaxies. Ver- 
mont is smali, isolated, and 
rural, but in its contrary way 
has a tendency to widen the 
vision of people. 

Mumford makes this point ably: "Perhaps the greatest benefit 
I got from my summers in Vermont was my experience of this 
wider kind of environment, a morę primitive way of life that 
American boys, right up to the beginning of this century, had 
enjoyed everywhere except in the biggest and foulest cities. To 
get the first whiff of a skunk in the distance, to follow a chicken 
hawk dreling in the sky, to encounter a shrew on lifting a log in 
the woodpile, to whistle to a woodchuck to coax him out of his 
hole, to pick up the trail of deer from their droppings or their 
hoof marks in the abandoned apple orchard, to watch a doe and 
her fawns skim like swallows over a high fence, to sp>end an af- 
ternoon by the cirding waters of the stone-bedded White River, 
fishing for river trout — all this deepened my sense of my native 
American roots." 

Frederick Buechner of Rupert, Vermont, also discusses his 
"native American roots" in his newest book, The Sacred ]ourney, 
just published by Harper & Row. Sacred journey is one person's 
autobiographical account of how he became a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman. This book has its sad moments: in 1936, when he was 
ten years old, Frederick Buechneris father became so discour- 
aged about supporting his family during the Great Depression 
that he committed suicide. Because of this awful tragedy, Fred¬ 
erick and his brother suddenly found themselves hustled off to 
Britain's Bermuda to live with relatives. Oddly, Frederick 
Buechner writes, "In that never-never land, where we had no 
roots, I found for the first time a sense of being rooted. In that 
land where we as foreigners could never really belong, I found a 
sense of belonging." 

Here is a person, now living by choice in Vermont, who 
found roots by being up rooted by the suicide of his father. Your 
Postboy wonders how many people find psychological roots in 
Vermont because they were uprooted elsewhere. Vermont be- 
comes home for the rootless. That is something about Vermont 
that might be described as "Vermontish." 

IS "TOURIST" A DIRTY WORD? 

To natives in every culture, however, the rootless are transients, 
and transients are tourists. Natives rarely comprehend this mat- 
ter of psychological roots. Natives and tourists often exchange 
wary glances with each other, and the humor that arises from 
their confrontations often ennobles the natives and denigrates 
the tourists. One definition of a tourist is this: a person who 
travels to see things that are different from what he sees at 
home, and then complains that what he sees isn't the same as 
what he sees at home. A companion one-liner goes like this: a 
tourist is a person who drives thousands of miles — to get a 
photograph of himself standing by his car. 

In their self-defense tourists have been known to define a re¬ 
sort area as a place where the natives don't know how unimpor- 


tant you are at home. A vacation has been ruefully explained as 
a trip to put you in the pink but leaves you in the red. 

Obviously we need new words to replace "tourist," and 
"tourism," and your Postboy has been searching diligently for 
substitutes. In Manchester the summer people were long 
known as "cottagers," or "cottage people," and for at least three 

generations the year-rounders 
in Greensboro have referred to 
summer people as "campers," 
but these words don't serve 
adequately as new code-words 
for "tourist" and "tourism." 
Ambrose Bierce once defined a 
pilgrim as a traveler who takes 
himself very, very seriously, and accordingly it seems inap- 
propriate to categorize all tourists as pilgrims. 

Vermonters refer to visitors who come here to admire the au- 
tumn foliage as "leaf peepers." Vermonters who winter in 
Florida are called "snowbirds." Your Postboy admits he is un- 
able to datę to suggest new and suitable terms for "tourist" and 
"tourism," but a little mental concentration should produce 
some linguistic gems. We invite your submissions. 

DID ETHAN ALLEN HELP BENEDICT ARNOLD? 

We also invite your scorn of the conventional literaturę pre- 
pared for tourists. Your Postboy has been perusing the 1982 
edition of Fodor's New England , and was appalled to read that the 
Bolton Valley Ski Area is located in Stowe, that Calvin 
Coolidge's Birthplace is omitted from the description of 
Plymouth Notch, and that Hildene, the former estate of Robert 
Todd Lincoln now open to the public in Manchester, is omitted 
from the account of that town. Moreover, we are told that 
Abraham Lincoln once visited Manchester (Untrue. His wife. 
Mary Todd Lincoln, did visit there), and that Route 30 westward 
from Manchester leads ultimately to Rutland. Not so! 

The Michelin Tire Company has also issued the first edition of 
its guide to New England. Here we read that Ethan Allen 
"helped to capture Fort Ticonderoga from the British." Whom 
did he help? Since Benedict Arnold accompanied Ethan Allen 
on that expedition we assume that Michelin thinks Arnold was 
the chief actor in that historical episode. 

The Michelin guide mentions someone named Alex Soljenit- 
sine as a major literary figurę in New England; we think they 
mean Aleksandr I. Solzhenitsyn of Cavendish, Vermont. Robert 
Frost is described as a poet who lived for a time on a New 
Hampshire farm, and among the verses he wrote was "Stop- 
ping By Woods On A Snowy Evening." Readers are not told 
that Frost also lived in Vermont, and wrote that particular poem 
at his home in South Shaftsbury. Elsewhere, we are told that 
smoke comes from Vermont sugarhouses in spring. We thought 
it was steam. 

Fortunately, the Lakę Champlain Committee has issued a 
guide entitled Exploring Lakę Champlain and Its Highlands, and we 
recommend it strongly for accuracy and comprehensiveness. 
The "Highlands" include all of the Winooski Valley and stretch 
far down the Mettawee Valley towards Dorset, so this guide 
covers the Champlain Valley broadly defined. It's priced at 
$5.25; Michelin wants $7.95 for its guide; Fodor thinks its compi- 
lation is worth $8.95. The address of the Lakę Champlain 
Committee is 14 South Williams St., Burlington, VT 05401. 

Natives and tourists, the rooted and rootless: Vermont en- 
compasses us all. Your Postboy hopes you make your own col- 
orful splash in Yermont this summer. ^0° 


"The charm of those Vermont summers has 
stayed with me, undiminished for morę than 
seuenty years." — lewis mumford, 1982 
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IN RUTLAND, 

The Vermont Achievement Center 

IS A SPECIAL PLACE 


By Sandra Stillman Gartner 
Photographs bi/ Paul O. Boisvert 

"Słretch your arms!" is group fun at the Vermont Achieuement 
Center. Individual attention to each child is also assured. 


//T7very youngster should have a 
mountain-top experience — to 
feel the wind and rain, and get a faceful of 
sunshine. A child must have the chance 
to see the world from a different perspec- 
tive regardless of physical handicaps." 

Gary Boardman is director of the Ther- 
apeutic Recreation Program at the Ver- 
mont Achievement Center (VAC — a 
learning and therapy center for handi- 
capped children and adults) in Rutland. 
For six years he has exposed children to 
the natural and creative resources of 
Vermont. 

Boardman's summer program, which 
includes an "Arts and Other Things" day 
camp, "Outdoor Adventure," and a 
'Tiny Tots Swim Program/' integrates 
handicapped and non-handicapped 
children. The purpose of the program is 
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"Clowning around " has an audience at VAC when the Two Penny 
Theałer shows youngsters and słaff-members that clowning 
is an art anybody can learn. The "Tiny Tots Swim Program" 
helps smali children to learn confidence in the water. 



to bring community youngsters into VAC 
to see what living with handicaps is like. 
And the handicapped children can see 
what they will face when they enter pub- 
lic schools and participate in the main- 
stream of life. 

A trip climbing a mountain is part of 
the Outdoor Adventure experience at 
the VAC camp, and Mt. Mansfield is 
usually the site each summer. Ordinarily 
on these excursions a child who can't 
walk is carried in a wheelchair lifted by 
counselors up the wooden steps at the 
beginning of the trail. When there are no 
morę steps the child is back-packed the 


rest of the way to the summit. 

I met Gary and his 11 campers in Stowe 
for this hike up Vermont's highest moun¬ 
tain. The weather was perfect: bright sun, 
blue sky, and a light breeze that tickled 
the napes of our necks. Gary and his 
troop, including three Staff people from 
VAC, arrived two hours late for the 
climb. Their yellow bus skirted into the 
parking lot and a sheepish Gary jumped 
out. "Sorry we're so late," he said. "But 
we just had to go swimming in a beautiful 
pond we passed." 

The group included one student from 
VAC, two former outpatients and com¬ 
munity children from nearby Rutland. 


Our first walk was planned for that part 
of the mountain known as the Nose. A 
young girl with short brown hair and 
freckles grabbed my hand and said, "Tm 
your partner. Walk slowly, Tve got two 
cuts on my feet." 

Before any of us could begin the rela- 
tively easy ascent Gary huddled us to- 
gether. "I don't want any of us walking 
off the trail. If you step on the plants and 
flowers, it will injure them. Some grow 
here and nowhere else in Vermont." 
Everyone heeded his words. 

Gary and other staff-members at the 
summer camp and during the school year 
are paid teachers, volunteers, and par- 
ents whose children go to the VAC or are 
graduates. Some workers discover VAC 
because they have utilized the facility to 
overcome temporary handicaps. 

"Last year, I had a spinał fusion opera- 
tion," Sharon, a hiker in her thirties told 
me. "I started swimming at VAC to help 
my back and when I felt better, I began to 
volunteer around the therapy pool. Pretty 
soon, my volunteer work turned into a 
part-time job." 

When her back is completely healed, 
Sharon is scheduled to return to her po- 
sition in the transportation industry. But 
she is reluctant to leave the Rutland facil¬ 
ity. "I hope someday I can go back to 
school and get a degree in special educa- 
tion. My heart is really with the chil- 
dren." 

Sharon and I climbed for a time in si- 
lence, intent on keeping up with the 
group. A young boy passes us and shouts 
back, "I like seeing the mountain from 
right here better than climbing it. I don't 
think I can go any further." 

But he goes on. Ali of the children con- 
tinue, even though we have begun the 
hardest part of the climb, across the Chin 
to the summit, at an elevation of 4,393 
feet. 

Gary himself is the best motivation for 
any child. I have never seen him without 
a child draped across his back, or hanging 
on to his hand. It's this mutual affection 
between Gary and the campers that make 
them try "just a little bit harder." 

A slender boy with a quick smile and 
wit keeps lagging behind and I begin to 
worry. He is Ron, and I don't want him to 
get lost from the group. High on the 
mountain, the sun burns without the pro- 
tective shade of trees or a cool breeze. 
Gary encourages Ron to speed up and 
when he is ahead of us tells me, "Ron has 
a very severe learning disability and bal- 
ance problem. This hike is terrific for him. 
You know, not all handicaps are visible." 

Ron's dad is also a VAC volunteer. 
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workshop; without extra stamina I never 
would have madę it to the top! 

At the end of the day, after descending 
the mountain, everyone joins hands in a 
circle around our car. Gary says a prayer. 
"Thank you Lord for this wonderful time 
together. It has been fun and hard work. 
And thank you for our new friends." 

There are tears welling in my eyes 
when we part, even though I will see 
everybody again in a month's time at the 
VAC. It has been an unforgettable 
mountain-top experience. 

A month has passed and today is 
graduation day for the "Tiny Tots Swim 
Program" at the VAC. This program is 
mostly for non-handicapped youngsters, 
but usually includes a few with handi- 
caps. A dozen babies, ranging in age from 
five months to two years are gathered in 
the pool. Proud parents and grandpar- 
ents sit on hard benches around the pool, 
their instamatic cameras flashing. The 
room is heated, creating a climate like a 
tropical forest. 

Leading into the pool is a ramp, 
painted with pictures of frogs and flanked 
with rails on each side. Later in the day, 
those who can't walk will free their forms 
in the water. 

An infant, around six months old, is 
swimming underwater, holding his 
breath automatically. The crowd ap- 
plauds when he reaches his mom. On the 
last day of the program a two-year-old 
swims by herself, a feat she wor/t per- 
form again for months. But today, she is 
an entertainer. 

Kathy Corey, director of the swim 
program, tells the swimmers and their 
assistants in the water to "Do some bub- 


Hiking to the top of Mt. Mansfield, Vermont's 
highest mountain, is becoming an annual event 
for the VAC youngsters and their counselors. 


Walt works as an engineer in New York 
City, and when he's in Vermont on 
weekends he programs the center's Com¬ 
puter free of charge. As Robert Dombro, 
executive director of VAC said at a recent 
annual meeting, "Remember everything 
here is yours. VAC was built with thou- 
sands of volunteer hours. It couldn't have 
been done without the unselfishness of 
so many Vermonters." 

When we finally reach the summit of 
Mt. Mansfield everyone is exhilarated. A 
marvelous breeze dries the sweat from 
our skin. We have all madę it and laugh 
loudly with joy. Fortunately, I had just 
finished three weeks of an intensive ballet 














bies. You know, like blowing out birth- 
day candles." 

Morę than any other facility at the 
VAC, the pool is the focal point for the 
Rutland community. During all twelve 
months it's used by children and adults 
for recreation and therapy. Kathy says, 
"This program introduces kids to the 
water. They really won't be able to swim 
unaided until they're four years old, 
when their muscles are well developed." 

Handicapped persons have morę lei- 
sure time as adults and need to know 
what recreational outlets are available. 
One purpose of the VAC camp is to in- 
troduce these people to what is here in 
Vermont. 

"Some adults think five months old is 
young to put a kid into water," Gary 
says. "But when you reach children early 
you start the stimulus going. They'11 be 
better equipped to entertain themselves 
as grown-ups." 

As I leave the VAC pool area to head 
over to the gym I see two boys chatting as 
they make their way slowly along the 
corridor. One boy walks, and the other is 
in a wheelchair. On the wali ahead of 
them hangs a brightly decorated sign 
painted by a camper. It reads, "Here we 
don't say I can't. We say Tli try." 

The entire summer camp of VAC has 
gathered in the gym. It's still early morn- 
ing but the heat of July is already streak- 
ing beads of perspiration in the crowded 
room. Sixty-five youngsters, two to 13 


years old, eagerly await the entrance of 
clowns from "The Two Penny Theater." 

One quick glance around the gym and 
you realize this is no ordinary day camp. 
In the corner a teenage boy focuses his 
video camera on the colorfully decorated 
set. He is thin, with long hair touching 
his shoulders, and he is seated in a 
wheelchair. Across from him, a woman 
dressed in cut-off jeans perches on the 
edge of a red, metal chair, doing sign- 
language for a smali group gathered at 
her feet. Two minutes before the circus 
begins, a blonde haired youth is wheeled 
in on a hospital bed by two young wom- 
en. His legs are suspended in air by ca- 
bles and wires. 

Now, with everyone in place, the show 
can begin. This July day the activities re- 
volve around a fuli performance and 
workshop with six members of "The Two 
Penny Theater" from Montpelier. A 
woman in her twenties, dressed as a 
clown, stands in the center of the gym, 
surrounded by expectant campers and 
counselors. "In real life, I don't wear a 
red nose or false lips or make-up. Right 
now, Tm Willa the Clown, but in every- 
day life, Tm just Mimi." 

Mimi gets everyone to move. Persons 
who are mobile select partners in wheel- 
chairs or on the floor and all move their 
arms together. Here at YAC, there are no 


Clowns from the Two Penny Theater 
also demonstrate to the VAC youngsters how 
juggling is an art that many can master, too. 


handicaps, only different ways of learn- 
ing. 

Boardman's summer program smooth- 
ly integrates handicapped with the non- 
handicapped. He is a philosopher who 
envisions the summer program as a way 
for children to stretch both their minds 
and bodies, to find the hidden abilities 
within themselves. 

"Every day, handicapped children have 
to face cliff-hanging experiences, wonder- 
ing whether or not they're going to fali. 
Putting handicapped and non-handi- 
capped kids together gives each a better 
idea of the other's world," Gary says. 

Before the "Two Penny" performance 
ends. Gary is coaxed onto the stage. The 
six clowns toss juggling pins to each other 
in front of him. Gary stands there stoical- 
ly, his features unflinching, a good sport 
while the campers laugh uproariously. 

Mimi gives each of the campers some- 
thing to take home at the end of the pro¬ 
gram. "Your imagination is the best 
friend you have," the clown says. "Who 
knows, someday, one of you might be- 
come a performer. Any of you can be 
whatever you want." 

Here at the VAC there are no barriers 
impeding the handicapped. People are 
judged individually and not if they wear 
braces on their legs. Gary says, "We treat 
special people like the handicapped in a 
special way. Wouldn't it be nice if every- 
one were treated as a special person? 
Then we could reach the potential in each 
of us." c 
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By Frank Lieberman 
Photographs bi/ Hanson Carroll 

S ummer evenings in Vermont can be so beautiful as to make 
one forget there's anywhere else in the world. On such a 
night in late July we supped with our friend in Pomfret. It was a 
light meal, fuli of delicate flavors, well-nigh perfect for the 
height of summer. First came soft-poached eggs in jellied con- 
somme, then a seafood dish we couldn't identify, and after that 
fresh raspberries in piecrust cups lined with sweet whipped 
cream. 

We asked our friend about the middle course. The seafood 
appeared to be very smali shrimp in an egg sauce but the flavor 
was very delicate. Was this, we asked, a new import from some 
exotic place? 

"Not at all," he smiled. "Those are crayfish, and they come 
from the White River, not five miles from here," he said with a 
wave to the east. 

"I know an ex-Navy frog man," he explained, "John Wiggin, 
in Taftsville. He goes down to the river and dives for crayfish. 
Quite a sight he is; usually he goes down two or three feet. 


John Wiggin of Taftsuille was a frogman in the 
U.S. Navy; now he diues in the White Riuer for 
crayfish. In 30 minutes he can fili a bucket. 

sometimes eight or ten. He says there must be thousands of 
crayfish down there. He can fili a large bucket in half an hour. 
Takes them home, boils them and invites friends over for a good 
mess of crayfish and beer. Makes for a pleasant, busy evening. 
He gave us these, bless him." 

Crayfish indeed! We were delighted, sińce in our early youth 
we used to put on old galoshes and go wading in the little river 
that ran near the house, turning over rocks to catch "crawries." 
We gathered them in a large tin can and when it was fuli we'd 
build a fire, boil the crayfish until they turned red and eat them 
then and there. What a treat! Hadn't thought of crawries sińce 
and here they were, native Vermonters, served in a lightly 
lemoned sauce, with wedges of Near East bread to mop up the 
juices. 

That memory led us to make inquiries about who in Vermont 
knew about crayfish. We learned about the Associates for Rural 
Development, a Burlington firm that markets crayfish commer- 
cially, supplying particular restaurants in Burlington, Waits- 


Dive for Your Dinner, 

Says Our Friend in Pomfret, 


C 


and Come Up With 

RAYFISH 


V 
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field, Montreal, and Nantucket. That's right: Vermont crayfish 
are menu items on Nantucket. Many of them are trapped in 
Caspian Lakę in Greensboro, where the little crustaceans are so 
plentiful they can provide a weekly harvest as large as 200 
pounds. 

Crayfish (also known as crawfish and crawdads) are com- 
monly found in all parts of North America and almost 
everywhere else in the world except, inexplicably, Africa. They 
are fresh water crustaceans, first cousins to lobsters and shrimp. 
Their size varies from about one inch to huge eight pounders, 
but you have to go to Tasmania for those giants. In the United 
States, they're mostly from three to five inches, depending on 
which of the 250 or so of the North American species you hap- 
pen on. Down south, in Texas and Louisiana, crawfish are par- 
ticularly prolific and grow five or six inches long. In these two 
States crawdads are raised commercially and sold in large quan- 
tities. 

Here in the Northeast crayfish are usually three or four inches 
in length but many connoisseurs consider them superior to their 
Southern relatives in both texture and flavor. Western crayfish, 
especially those in Oregon, are equally good and better yet, 
larger. Great quantities are shipped from the West Coast to 
Scandinavia which is currently suffering a shortage. In Sweden 
this almost amounts to a national disaster sińce for centuries the 
opening of the kraftor season (kraftor in Swedish means crayfish) 
has been a great day of feasting. Swedes even have special 
plates and glasses for the occasion. Traditionally the eating of 
each claw is accompanied by quaffing a mouthful of schnapps. 
In Stockholm, some years ago, as many as one and a half million 
crayfish were consumed in a day. At two claws apiece that's 
three million snorts of schnapps. A remarkable day! 

In Scandinavia crayfish are boiled in salted water, flavored 
with fresh diii. In contrast, cooks in Texas and Louisiana, espe¬ 
cially in New Orleans, use a wide variety of herbs and spicy 
flavorings in the water as well as in preparing some Creole 
dishes. 

No matter what your preference is in seasoning remember 
that like lobsters and shrimp, crayfish need very little cooking. 
Our friend puts plenty of salt in the water, adds a bay leaf and a 
smali clove of garlic, brings the water to the boil, dumps in the 
crayfish and when the water boils again cooks them just three 
minutes, then plunges them into cold water to prevent further 
cooking. 

Only the taił meat of our smali Northeastern crayfish is practi- 
cal to extract. There is meat in the claws but the claws are so 
hard to crack that it's almost impossible to get it. The best alter- 
native is remove the taił meat, then break up the claws, heads, 
and tails and use them to make a broth and use that to make 
your sauce. 

Since the amount of crayfish meat per taił is mighty smali you 
should plan on 20 to 25 per person, or roughly a quarter pound 
of the delicately flavored succulent morsels. Or go down to the 
river, dive until you fili a couple of buckets, buy a bottle of 
schnapps, have a kraftor feast, and say "Skok" 

CRAYFISH WIGGIN 

Our friend in Pomfret has named this dish in honor of the donor 
of the crayfish, in hopes, we suspect, of being given morę 
sometime soon. We wouldn't put it past him. He says it's im¬ 
possible to give an exact recipe for this dish sińce there's no 
knowing how much crayfish taił meat will be available. So this is 
a method rather than recipe. The sauce can be doubled or tri- 
pled, as you wish. 

The crayfish are cooked, as above, and broth madę from the 


shells. (Bottled clam juice works well if you wish to use this 
sauce for other fish.) And try adding a few capers and chives. 
This broth is then used to make 

SAUCE PISCINE 

2 eggs Dash turmeric 

V 3 cup broth Salt , pepper 

2 Tbspn lemon juice Parsley, celery 

In a smali metal saucepan beat eggs well, gradually add lemon 
juice and broth, a dash of turmeric (for color) and salt and pep¬ 
per to taste. Place the pan in a larger pan half-full of boiling 
water, stir the sauce continually and cook until rather thick, 
then pour into a chilled bowl and refrigerate two or three hours 
by which time it should be quite stiff. When cold mix with 
crayfish tails and add a handful of chopped parsley or minced 
celery, or both. Serve with wedges of Near East bread. 

Another time our friend madę a delectable dish of crayfish 
tails with the addition of an equal amount of sliced mushrooms. 
He first sauteed the mushrooms in butter with a few shreds of 
shallot, madę a medium thick white sauce, added a tablespoon 
of dry sherry, salt, pepper and a sprinkling of grated Parmesan 
cheese, mixed everything together, put it into a shallow baking 
pan, gave it a sprinkling of bread crumbs and morę Parmesan 
and heated it under the grill until the top browned nicely. He 
has no idea what to cali the dish, just says it was rather good. 

POACHED EGGS IN JELLY (serves 4) 

4 eggs V 2 cup dry sherry 

U /2 cups consomme Chopped parsley 

1 V 2 cups tomato juice Shredded lettuce 

2 ounces plain gelatine Mayonnaise 

This dish is prepared in smali molds, one egg per serving. Our 
friend uses the thin 8 -ounce plastic tubs in which soft margarine 
is sold. For each egg he allows a bit over % cup of jelly in all. 

First poach the eggs. They should be cooked not morę than 
3 V 2 minutes so that the yolk will still be soft. Poach the eggs, 
chill them, and while they cool make two jellies; Wi cups of 
consomme and U /2 cups of tomato juice. 

This requires one ounce of unflavored powdered gelatine for 
each liquid. Soak each ounce of gelatine in % cup of the dry 
sherry, then warm the consomme, add the gelatine and stir over 
very Iow heat until the liquid clarifies. Do the same with the to¬ 
mato juice. You won't be able to see that it has clarified so cook 
it the same length of time as the consomme. Pour about an 
eighth of an inch of consomme into each mold, chill until set, 
place egg in the middle and divide the remaining consomme in 
the four molds, sprinkle with parsley, and return to refrigerator. 
When set, cover the eggs with the tomato aspic. Chill again. 

To unmold, place tub in hot water a few seconds, turn out 
onto a cold serving piąte, surrounded with shredded lettuce and 
serve with mayonnaise. 

CUDDLED RASPBERRIES 

Make a piecrust and use it to linę large muffin pans. Bakę them 
"blind," that is, filled with uncooked dry beans. When done 
remove the beans (careful, they're hot!) and take the shells from 
the pans to cool. 

The raspberries should be at room temperaturę for fullest 
flavor. Just before serving, half fili the cooled piecrust shells 
with sweetened whipped cream, add some raspberries, pushing 
them down to force the whipped cream up the sides. Continue 
to fili with berries, sprinkle with sugar and serve with morę 
whipped cream if you like that sort of thing. Surprising how 
many do. 
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Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because these listings zoere compiled last winter, there Compiled by Helen Benedict , 
may be changes in time or datę. For additional information write: "Vermont Eoents, and Carolan Pratt 

Summer 1982," Vermont Traoel Dioision, 61 Elm St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602 (tel. 

802-828-3236); or visit local information booths when traoeling in Vermont. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Vermont State Parks Memoriał Day — Labor 
Day; Addison Chimney Point Tavern 
Wed.-Sun.; Barre Rock of Ages Granite 
Quarries daily tours Mon.-Fri.; Bennington 
Museum daily 9-5 p.m.; Monument daily 9-5 
p.m.; Bellows Falls Steamtown daily 9-5 
p.m.; Brattleboro Museum & Art Center 
daily exc. Mon. & holidays, 1-4 p.m.; Bur¬ 
lington Fleming Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5 
p.m., Sat., Sun., & holidays 1-5 p.m.; Cabot 
Farmers' Co-op Creamery Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 
p.m., Sat. 9-3:30 p.m.; Danby Peel Gallery 
daily exc. Tues. 10-5 p.m.; E. Burkę Auto 
Toll Rd. daily; The Art Cache Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
p.m.; Essex Jct. Discovery Museum open 
daily exc. Mon.; Fairfield Pres. Chester A. 
Arthur Birthplace Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 p.m.; 
Grafton Hist. Museum Sat. 2:30-4:30 p.m., 
(Sun. & holidays July, Aug.); Healdville 
Crowley Cheese Factory daily exc. Sun. 8-4 
p.m.; Johnson Dibden Gallery daily 9-4 
p.m.; Manchester Museum of Am. Fly Fish- 
ing; Robert Todd Lincoln's Hildene, daily 
10-4 p.m.; Festival of the Arts Tues.-Sat. 
10-5 p.m. Sun. noon-5 p.m.; Manchester 
Ctr. The Clock Emporium Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
p.m.; Middlebury Vt. State Craft Center at 
Frog Hollow Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5 p.m.; Sheldon 
Museum Mon.-Sat. 10-5 p.m.; Montpelier 
VHS Museum Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 p.m.; Wood 
Art Gallery Tues.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., Sat. 9-1 
p.m.; State House Mon.-Fri. 8-4 p.m.; No. 
Bennington Park-McCullough House daily 
exc. Sat.; Newport Am. Mapie Products Fac¬ 
tory Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 p.m.; Peru Alpine 
Slide & Chairlift; Pittsford Fed. Fish Hatch- 
ery Mon.-Fri. 7:30-4 p.m.; N. E. Mapie 
Museum daily 8:30-5:30 p.m.; Plymouth 
Pres. Calvin Coolidge Birthplace daily 
9:30-5:30 p.m.; Cheese Corp. daily; Proctor 
Vt. Marble Exhibit daily 9-5:30 p.m.; Putney 
Santa's Land; Harlow's Sugar House daily 
8-5 p.m.; Richmond Old Round Church 
daily 10-4 p.m., Sun. 11-5 p.m.; Ripton 
Robert Frost Rec. Trail; Rutland Chaffee Art 
Gallery daily exc. Sat.; St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum Art Gallery daily exc. Sun.; 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium daily; 
Mapie Grove Mapie Museum daily; Sharon 
Joseph Smith Birthplace Memoriał daylight 
to dusk; Shelbume Museum daily 9-5 p.m.; 
Swanton Missisquoi Natural Wildlife Ref- 
uge, daylight to dusk; Strafford Justin Smith 
Morrill Homestead Wed.-Sun. 9:30-5:30 
p.m.; Waitsfield Millhouse/Bundy Perform¬ 
ing & Fine Arts Ctr. daily 10-4 p.m.; 


Waterbury Ctr. Cold Hollow Cider Mili daily 
8-6 p.m.; Weston Vt. Country Storę; Farrar 
Mansur House Sat. 1-5 p.m.; W. Addison 
John Strong DAR Mansion Fri.-Mon. 10-5 
p.m.; Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
daily 9-4 p.m.; Wilmington Mapie Grove 
Honey Museum daily 9-5 p.m.; Windsor 
Am. Precision Museum daily; Vt. State Craft 
Center daily; Woodstock Gallery 2 daily exc. 
Sun.; Vt. Inst. Natural Science Mon.-Fri. 9-5 
p.m. 

RECURRING EVENTS 

June-Sept. 5: Dorset Theatre Festival. 

June 4-Oct. 31: Rutland Norman Rockwell 
Museum daily 9:30-5 p.m. 

Mid-June to Mid-Oct.: Stowe Alpine Slide & 
Auto Toll Rd. daily 9-5 p.m. 

June 24-Aug. 26: Middlebury Film Festival, 
Thurs. 8 p.m. 

June 26-Labor Day Marlboro Hist. Soc. Eph- 
raim Holland Newton House, Sat. & Sun. 

1- 4 p.m. 

June 26-Oct. 15: Chester Art Guild, Tues.-Sun. 

2- 5 p.m. 

June 27-Oct. 10: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market, Sun. 10-4 p.m. 

July-Aug.: Saxtons River Hist. Soc., Sat. & 
Sun. 2:30-4:30 p.m.; Grand Isle Hyde Log 
Cabin daily 9:30-5:30 p.m. 

July 1-Oct. 17: Killington aerial chairlift daily 
10-4 p.m., gondola weekends. 

July 2-Aug. 7: Brandon Book Sale, daily exc. 
Sun. 10-4. 

July 3-Sept. 6: Georgia Hist. Soc. Museum 
Mon., Wed. & Sat. 1-4 p.m.; Calais Kent 
Tavern Museum, Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 

July 4-Labor Day: Ferrisburg Four Winds Art 
Center, daily noon-5 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 28: Killington Musical Theatre, 
Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. Wed. 11 a.m. (children's 
matinee). 

July 8-Aug. 15: Burlington Shakespeare 
Festival, for info: 656-2094. 

July 9-Aug. 27: Burlington Craftsbury Cham- 
ber Players Festival of Musie, St. PauFs 
Cathedral, Fri. 8 p.m. 

July 10-Aug. 15: Marlboro Musie Festival. 

July 18-Aug. 7: Burlington Mozart Festival, for 
info. 862-7352. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

19: E. Dover Strawberry Supper, 5-7 p.m. 

24: So. Hero Chicken Pie Supper, 5 p.m. 

26: Dummerston Strawberry Supper, 5-7 p.m.; 


Grafton Strawberry Supper, 5:30, 6:30, 7:30 
p.m. 

29: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

30: E. Montpelier Strawberry Festival, 5:30 
p.m. 

JULY 

3: E. Corinth Chicken Barbecue & Auction, 10 

а. m. on; No. Pomfret Strawberry Supper, 5, 

б, 7, 8 p.m.; Shelburne Chicken Barbecue, 

noon, Auction & Bazaar, 10 a.m.; 

Shrewsbury Ham Supper, 5:30 p.m.; 

Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

4: Salisbury Old-Fashioned Ice Cream Social, 
2:30-5:30 p.m. 

7: Morgan Sugar On Snów Supper, 5, 6, 7 
p.m. 

8: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 
7 p.m.; St. Johnsbury Strawberry Festival & 
Smorgasbord 5, 6, 7 p.m. 

10: Fair Haven Chicken Barbecue & Auction, 
10 a.m.; Georgia Ctr. Chicken Barbecue 5, 6, 
7, Auction 7 p.m.; Marshfield Buffet Sup¬ 
per, 5 p.m.; Westminster Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per, 5-7 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean Sup¬ 
per, 5-7 p.m. 

13: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

15: So. Hero Ham Supper, 5 p.m. 

16: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper, 5 p.m. 

17: Cambridge County Fair 2 p.m., Sugar on 
Snów 7 p.m.; Irasburg Fair 11 a.m., Bar¬ 
becue 5 p.m.; Thetford Ctr. Old Home Day, 
Supper 5-7 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7 p.m. 

23: Weathersfield Casserole Supper, 6:30 p.m. 
24: Putney Supper, 6 p.m.; Brownsville Baked 
Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 

27: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

31: E. Barnard Smorgasbord & Fair, 3-8 p.m., 
dinner 5 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1: Holland Old Home Day, Dinner, noon; 
Manchester Robert Todd Lincoln's Birthday 
Box Supper, Hildene; Walden Barbecue & 
Auction, noon. 

7: Brookfield Beef Barbecue Dinner, 5, 6, 7 
p.m.; Chester Buffet Supper, 5, 6:30 p.m.; 
Salisbury Smorgasbord, 5:30 p.m.; 

Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 p.m. 
10: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

12: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper, 5, 6, 
7 p.m. 

13: Fairlee Lobster & Clam Supper, 5 p.m. 

18: Barnet Ctr. Turkey Supper, 5 p.m., Reserv. 
633-2681. 
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19: Isle La Motte Old Home Day & Chicken Pie 
Supper, 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m.; So. Hero Turkey 
Supper, 5 p.m.; So. Royalton Smorgasbord 
& Bazaar, 2 p.m., Supper 5:30, 6:30 p.m. 

20: Weathersfield Casserole Supper, 6:30 p.m. 

21: E. Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, 5 p.m.; 
Newfane Luncheon On the Green 11-4 p.m. 

24: Walden Hot Dish Supper, 5:30 p.m. 

28: Westminster West Chicken Pie Supper, 5-7 
p.m. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
JUNE 

12: Manchester Garden Party, Hildene, reserv: 
362-1788; Woodstock Alumni Paradę 2 p.m. 

18-20: Burlington Fishing Derby; Milton 
Country Fair. 

19: Marshfield Founders' Day, paradę, bar- 
becue, games 10-4 p.m.; Windsor St. PauFs 
Church Country Fair, on the Common 10-4 
p.m.; Swanton Antique Show & Sale. 

20: Brattleboro Alumni Paradę 2 p.m.; Stowe 
Bicycle Race 9 a.m. 

24- 25: Weathersfield Antique Show & Sale, 
Cong. Church 10-4 p.m. 

25- 27: Quechee Hot Air Balloon Festival, bar- 
becue, crafts. 

26- 27: Essex Jct. Antiques Show & Sale, Fair- 
grounds 10-5 p.m. 

27: No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing, Old No. Church 7:30 p.m. 

JULY 

2- 5: Bristol Country A-Fair. 

3: Barton Celebration, Barbecue, horse pulling, 
paradę, fireworks, Fairgrounds 9 a.m.-dusk; 
Fair Haven Paradę 1 p.m.; Saxtons River 
Celebration; Wardsboro Street Fair 10 a.m.; 
Warren Air Show, noon, Airport; Manches¬ 
ter Vt. Symphony Orchestra Concert 1:00 
p.m.; Lunenburg Celebration. 

3- 4: Woodstock Craftsmen's Fair, On the 
Green 10-5 p.m.; Art Exhibit & Sale, Library 
Lawn. 

4: Brattleboro Paradę & Fireworks; Cabot 
Celebration, parades and barbecue; Chester 
Art Guild Sale on the Lawn 10-4 p.m.; Dor- 
set, Manchester, Manchester Ctr. Celebra¬ 
tion, Dana Thompson Rec. Ctr.; Ludlow 
Fireworks; Saxtons River Celebration; 
Springfield Fireworks; Stowe Celebration, 
noon; Warren Celebration, paradę 10 a.m.; 
Woodstock Circus and Fireworks. 

8: Corinth Flea Market, Old Fairgrounds 10-4 
p.m.; Woodstock St. James Fair, 10-4 p.m. 

9-11: Bennington Museum Antique Show. 

10: Calais Summer Arts Carousel, Old West 
Church, 3-10 p.m.; Chelsea Flea Market, 

10-4 p.m., noon Barbecue; Manchester An- 
tique Festival, Hildene; Craftsbury Common 
Antiques & Uniques Festival, 10-5 p.m.; 
Middlebury Peasant Market, Village Green, 
10-4 p.m. 

11: Craftsbury Common Band Concert; E. 
Burkę Bluegrass Concert, 3 p.m. Burklyn; 
Johnson Outdoor Jazz Concert 4-7 p.m. 

14: Woodstock Book Sale, Library, 10-9 p.m. 

14-15: Barre Art Show, Municipal Aud. noon-9 
p.m. 


16-17: Barre Ethnic Heritage Festival. 

17: Bethel Arts & Crafts Fair, 10 a.m. Common; 
Greensboro Bend St. MichaeLs Bazaar 10-4 
p.m.; Townshend Church Sale 2 p.m.; New¬ 
fane Lions Club Auction 10 a.m.; Waitsfield 
Craft Show, Rec. Field 10-5 p.m.; Peacham 
Antiques Show & Sale 9-4 p.m. 

18: E. Burkę Fr. Canadian Musie & Clog Danc¬ 
ing, Burklyn 3 p.m.; So. Woodstock 4-H 
30-Mile Ride; Stowe Horse Show, Smug- 
gler's Field 9 a.m. 

22: Newport House Tour, Hinman Rd. to 
Brownington 10-5 p.m.; Poultney Meth. 
Church Auction 6 p.m. 

22- 23: Woodstock French's Antiques Fair & 
Sale. 

23- 25: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair. 

24: Chester Progressive House Rendering Tour 
& Lunch; Springfield Windsor Cnty. Field 
Day; Sunderland Bennington Cnty. Field 
Day; Wilmington Lions Club Auction 10 
a.m., Haynes Hall. 

24- 25: Morrisville Lamoille Cnty. Field Days; 
Northfield Slavic Festival, Norwich U., 8 
p.m. 

25: E. Burkę Burklyn Fiddler's Contest, 3 p.m.; 
Marshfield Old Home Sunday, dinner 12:30 
p.m.; No. Danville Old Home Day, Supper 
6 p.m., Lamplight Service 7:30 p.m.; 
Richmond Pilgrimage to Old Round Church; 
Johnson Outdoor Jazz Concert 4-7:00 p.m. 

28: Manchester Ctr. Colonial Church Fair, 11-3 
p.m. 

28- 31: No. Hero Play, Town Hall 8 p.m. 

29- 31: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

30: Poultney Craft Bazaar 10-3 p.m. 

30- 31: Bellows Falls Old Rockingham Days; 
Lyndonville Square Dance. 

30-Aug. 1: Stowe Craft Show, Elem. School 
10-6 p.m. daily. 

31: Castleton Colonial Day House Tour 9:30-5 
p.m.; Vergennes Scramble Canoe Race, 10 
a.m.; Woodstock Antiques Market 10-4 p.m. 

AUGUST 

1: Randolph Bazaar & Craft Fair 10-4 p.m.; E. 
Burkę Contra Dance, Burklyn Barn 3 p.m.; 
Middletown Springs, Bazaar 11-3:00 p.m.; 
Rockingham Art Show noon-5 p.m. 

4: Craftsbury Common Ladies' Union Summer 
Sale; Stowe Bazaar, Comm. Church 10-2 
p.m. 

5: So. Hero Cong. Church Bazaar 1-4 p.m.; 
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Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m.-midnight. 

7: St. Johnsbury North Church Farę, 10-3 p.m. 

5- 8: Newport Lakę Memphremagog Interna¬ 
tional Swim & Celebration. 

6- 8: Grand Isle Art Show & Sale 10-5 p.m.; Is- 
land Pond "Celebration '82"; Manchester 
Southern Vt. Craft Fair, Rec. Area 10-5 p.m.; 
Stowe Antique & Classic Car Rally. 

7: Woodstock Fair & Auction, Unitarian-Univ. 
Church, 10-3 p.m. 

7- 8: Bellows Falls Antique Show, Union H.S. 
10-5 p.m.; Bristol Summer Festival Market, 
Rec. Field 10 a.m.-dark; Weston Art Exhibit 
& Sale 10-5 p.m.; Middlesex Wash. Cnty. 
Field Days, NewhalFs Farm; So. Burlington, 
Gem & Minerał Show, Comm. Library; 
Waitsfield Antique Show & Sale. 

8: E. Burkę Scottish Bagpipes, Burklyn Concert 
Barn 3 p.m. 

10: Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm 
Open House 10:30-3 p.m. 

10 & 12: Wallingford Rotary Auction 6-10:30 
p.m. 

11: Danville Fair 9 a.m. 

11-14: New Haven Addison Cnty. Fair-Field 
Days. 

13: New Haven Bazaar, Cong. Church 1 p.m., 
supper 5 p.m. 

13-14: Burlington St. Mark's Antiques Show & 
Sale 1-5 p.m.; So. Hero Quilt Show 9-5 p.m.; 
Windsor Antique Show, National Guard 
Armory. 

14: Brandon Food Sale St. Thomas Church 10 
a.m.; Craftsbury Common Old Home Day; 
Dummerston Ctr. Church Fair 11-4 p.m.; 
Randolph Flea Market & Craft Show 9-5 
p.m. Gr. Mt. Stock Field. 

15: Craftsbury Common Band Concert; E. 
Burkę Mime Theater, Burklyn Concert Barn 
3 p.m. 

16-17: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day, 
UVM Animal Science Ctr. 

20-21: Middlesex "Morę Than A Lawn Sale" 
Meth. Ch. 9-6 p.m.; Bradford Summerfest & 
Craft Fair. 

20- 22: Burlington Arts & Crafts Marketplace, 
Church St. 10 a.m.-dusk; Sheldon Franklin 
Cnty. Field Days. 

21: Thetford Antique Show & Sale, Elem. 
School 10-4 p.m. 

21- 22: Bondville Fair; Swanton Antique Show 
& Sale; Shelburne Craft Fair. 

22: Manchester Hildene Horse Show. 

25: Cabot Christmas in August Fair, 10-4 p.m. 

25- 26: Manchester Ctr. Flower Festival & Tea. 

26- 29: Lyndonville, Caledonia Cnty. Fair. 

27- 28: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers' 
Day; Woodstock Sidewalk Festival 10-5 p.m. 

27-29: Brattleboro Home, Industrial & Craft 
Show, Gibson Aiken Ctr.; Waitsfield Musi¬ 
cal Production 8 p.m., Odd Fellows Hall. 

28: E. Barnard Art Exhibit & Sale, Tontine 
Press noon-5 p.m.; Putney Fair 10-3 p.m.; 
Tunbridge Flea Market 9-5 p.m. 

29: Brownsville Art Exhibit & Sale noon-5 
p.m.; No. Danville Hymn Sing 7:30 p.m. 

29- 30: Wilmington Deerfield Valley Farmers' 
Day. 

30- Sept. 6: Essex Jct. Champl. Valley Expo., 
Fairgrounds. 
























2 2 Peacham has been descńbed as the most photographed town in Vermont. 

George Wilson discooered that even on a rainy day he could film an 
enticing scene. For morę on rainbows see inside this issue, page 34. 
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